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INTRODUCTION 

A DETECTIVE is a man whose job is to find 
-tl out who had committed a certain crime and 

to see that he is caught and dealt with by the 
police. 


Every police force has among its staff a number 
of detectives, and at Scotland Yard is the head¬ 
quarters of our own British Criminal Investigation 
Department (C.I.D. for short). Here specially 
trained men, equipped with everything that modern 
knowledge can provide for the battle against crime 
devote their lives to the solving of problems tS 
have proved too difficult for ordinary policemeh 
and local detectives, to handle. 


Scotland Yard folk rarely talk about their achieve¬ 
ments and even more rarely about the way in which 

they go about their business. Such information 
might be useful to criminals 


It is well to remember, however, that these pro¬ 
tectors of ours-for their job is to protect us all 

r S \ a " n \ bUt hUTtful gr0U P of wicked People 

sldlfffi ° f Prey " are P° werfl *l, able, 

lnwlr T n ° C ° Untry in the world with a 
record of unsolved crimes, and our prisons 

contam most of the men and women who thought 

cim m bine V d S h S ° J that they COuld outwit the 

combined brains and goodness of the rest of us 

pohce'foree y ° U 't en y0U grOW “P ma y j° in the 

P hce force, may become detectives, may even go 
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to Scotland Yard. For such readers this book will 
be specially valuable, and one day you may remem¬ 
ber how reading it made you think of making your 
aim in life to be a detective. 

In almost every walk of life there are two groups 
of people—the amateurs and the professionals. 
The former do a job because they like it—in their 
spare time if they earn their living in other ways. 
If they are rich enough not to have to bother about 
working for their living they can devote their 
whole time to doing a job because they like it. 
The professionals, on the other hand, do their 
job because that is how they earn their daily 

bread. 

Now there is usually a lot of difference between 
the work of an amateur and that of a professional. 
On the whole, the professional does the job better. 
Think of cricket or football. A county cricket team 
usually depends for solid work on its professionals. 
It is very unusual for an amateur football team to 
get into the last stages of the Cup contest. Go to 
a Fruit and Flower Show and you will notice how 
remarkable is the superiority of the exhibits of 
professional florists, seedsmen, and nurserymen over 
those shown by the ordinary man who does his 
gardening in his spare time. Go to a theatre and 
see performances by an amateur dramatic society 
■ k and by a professional company, and you will soon 
t)e aware of great differences. 

‘ This is what might be expected. The profes¬ 
sional is doing the job all the time. His living 
depends on his skill. His whole life's work, the 
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training he has received from other professionals, 
his equipment, his tools . . . all these things make 

him superior to someone who only plays at doing 
a job. 

On the other hand, the amateur has a good deal 

to his credit, too. Because he does the job for the 

love of it, he can often show much more enthusiasm, 

much more eagerness than the one who is paid. 

He can afford to take risks because he doesn’t 

stand to lose by them. The amateur in a county 

side usually bats in a much more carefree way 

than the professional, who knows that if he takes 

foolish risks and his batting average comes down 

he may be dropped from the side and lose his 
wages. 


And so it is in the world of detective stories 
Side by side with Scotland Yard we have a host 
of amateur criminal investigators. We have a youth 
like Dick Barton, who can take risks that the local 
policeman would he sacked for taking ! And he 
always gets away with it—because otherwise there 
would be no more Dick Barton stories ! 

Their work is much more dashing than that of 
the ordinary police detective. They are bound by 
no rules They can even break the law if they 
like as long as everything comes right in the end 
And of course, as it is fiction we are dealing with 
it always does come right in the end. 

detectives and their 

“fifty^rs 6 S rfeS * ^ C ° nan 
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Conan Doyle wasn't actually the inventor of 
detective stories. Indeed, about the earliest detec¬ 
tive story in the world was written by some Egyptian 
in the time of the Pharaohs, and the story of Solomon 
and the Baby (do you know it ?) is a kind of simple 
detective story. And here and there during the 
centuries you can find stories of clever men who 
brought scoundrels to justice.—For wherever you 
have a civilized country, you must have men whose 
work it is to seek out the criminals. / 

But, about a hundred years ago, an American 
writer called Edgar Allan Poe wrote some very 
thrilling stories called " Tales of Mystery and 
Imagination." In one or two of them he told how 
certain crimes were solved by a very clever amateur 
detective called Dupin, 

Later, a Frenchman called Gaboriau, who had 
most probably read Poe’s stories, invented some 
similar ones about another amateur detective called 

Lecocq. 

Now Conan Doyle, round about 1886, was a 
young doctor who had just finished his education 

and had begun to practise. 

Starting as a doctor wasn't easy in those days. 
Unless you joined another older doctor, it was a 
question of fixing a brass plate to your door and 
waiting for patients to come. It was a long time 
before you became known and had a regular group 

i of patients. _ 

As Conan Doyle spent many hours in his rooms 

waiting for patients, he began to think of other 

ways in which he could earn his living. He tried 
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his hand at writing, and produced a novel called 
the Firm of Girdlestone, but nobody was sufficiently 
interested in it to publish it. 

Then he must have read the authors we have 

just mentioned—Poe and Gaboriau, and their 

amateur detectives. This helped to give him an 
idea. 

While he had been studying medicine he had 
been a pupil of Dr. Joseph Bell, of Edinburgh. 

Now Dr. Bell wasn’t an ordinary doctor—he was 
himself a bit of a detective ! 

When patients came to see him, he asked them 
questions about their aches and pains, as all doctors 
do. He also observed them very carefully. And 
he was a genius at working out all sorts of inter- 

rtiserved ^ fr ° m MtUe thingS Which he had 

For instance, he once said to one of his patients 
who was in civilian clothes: P 

„ man > youve served in the army ” 

Aye, sir.” * 7 * 

Not long discharged ? ” 

"No, sir.” 

Highland regiment ? ” N 

“Aye, sir/' 

A non-commissioned officer ? '' 

Aye, sir.” 

Stationed at Barbados'? ” 

Aye, sir.” 

exj/edwf! tUmed t0 Ws stu dents and 

was SSu m K neW ^ these things - T he man 
respectful m his manner, yet he kept his hat 

\ 5 . 
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on. Soldiers didn’t take their hats oh. So the 
man hadn't been long out of the army, for if he 
had he would have grown used to the civilian 

habit. 

The man had an air of authority about him. He 
looked like a man who was used to commanding, 
but again was respectful and “ sir- ’’red the doctor. 
So he had been a non-commissioned officer. 

His accent showed that he was Scottish. 

As for “ Barbados”, this was a troop centre in 
the West Indies—and already the doctor had spotted 
that the man had the disease elephantiasis, which 

was a West Indian disease. 

As Conan Doyle studied under Dr. Bell, he was 
always receiving practical lessons in the importance 
of observing every detail and in learning to deduce 
new facts from what he noticed. As you can 
imagine, such skill is invaluable to a doctor. 

And now as he sat waiting for patients to turn 
up he thought of Dr. Bell and the detective stories 
he had read . . . and he decided to try his hand 
at writing a detective story in which the main 
character would be someone who had Dr. Bell s 

power of observing and deducing. 

So he wrote a story called A Study in Scarlet, 
and in it appeared an amateur detective called 

Sherlock Holmes. 

He sent the story to one firm of publishers, out 
they didn't even bother to read it, and sent it back. 
He tried several other publishers in vain. He was 
just about to give it up in despair when he thoug 
of trying one more. 
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In October, 1886, he received a letter from this 
firm who offered him £25 for the story and said 
they would publish it in their Christmas magazine 
in just over a year’s time. 

Nobody took much notice of the story, and Doyle 
went on to write two excellent historical novels— 
Micah Clarke and The White Company. 

Then in 1889 an American agent visiting London 
met Doyle and asked him to write another Sherlock 
Holmes story—this time for an American magazine. 

He wrote The Sign of Four, one of the most 
exciting of all the Sherlock Holmes adventures. 

Conan Doyle must have had amazing energy. 

While writing novels and treating patients he had 

decided that he couldn’t make a success of either. 

So he went off to Vienna to learn all about the 

human eye and to qualify to become an eye 
specialist 

On his return from Vienna, he set up in London 
as an eye specialist—and once more waited for 
patients who did not turn up. 

About that time the famous Strand Magazine , a 
monthly magazine of stories, articles, and pictures, 
was started. Dr. Conan Doyle thought it might be 

some short stories about 
this detective Sherlock Holmes, and offered them 

o the Strand Magazine. From that moment he 

became famous, and Sherlock Holmes became even 
more famous. 

Many people still living can remember the 
excitement with which they waited for the next 
months issue of the Strand Magazine so that 
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they could get hold of another Sherlock Holmes 
adventure. 

Everybody talked about Sherlock Holmes. Plays 
were written about him. Dozens of authors wrote 
stories in imitation of this marvellous detective, 
with his queer habits, his stupid faithful friend 
Watson, his uncanny skill at solving the most 
baffling mysteries, and the dull Scotland Yard 
professional detective Lestrade. 

In fact, many people thought that Sherlock 
Holmes was a real person. When they visited 
London they went to Baker Street expecting to 
find the house of Sherlock Holmes ! 

Soon the stories which had appeared in the 
Strand Magazine were made into books—one called 
the Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes and the other the 
Adventures of Sherlock Holmes . They were best¬ 
sellers at once. 

Next came the third “long” Sherlock Holmes 
story—about the most thrilling of all—called The 
Hound of the Baskervilles . 

But Conan Doyle had turned his amazing energy 
to other fields. He wrote other novels—among 
them one you ought to read called The Adventures 
of Brigadier Gerard. And he wrote a great History 
of the Boer War. 

At the end of the adventures which came out in 
the Strand Magazine Doyle had probably become 
tired of his detective. Anyhow, he decided to kill 
him off ! So the last adventure—called The Final 
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Problem —ended with the disappearance of Sher¬ 
lock Holmes over a precipice, locked in the arms of 
his deadly enemy, the arch-criminal Moriarty. 

But the British public wouldn’t have it ! They 
clamoured for more and more Sherlock Holmes. 

And in the end they compelled Conan Doyle to 
resurrect him ! 


In the story called The Empty House Conan Doyle 

had to explain away his disappearance over the 

cliff. to tell you how he did it would be to spoil 

the story for you. Later, in the First World War, 

came what were really the last adventures of 

Sherlock Holmes, in a set of stories called His Last 
Bow. sa 


Sherlock Holmes stories were translated into 
many foreign languages. He appeared in films— 
the latest and perhaps the best being those in 
which Basil Rathbone played the part of the great 
detective. He has joined the ranks of the immortals 
-those characters in books who have become so 
well known that they have become almost alive and 
who survive for generation after generation. 

He has had many imitators-but none like him. 

„ S !'t rl ° ck 1 Holmes stands alone. And when you 
a IT ad t ventures ln this book you will want to 

readers' 6 of ? ' VlU I become ' like millions more 
readers of Conan Doyle, very grateful to the 

great man who created such a grand character 
solve® bm SUCh 1 thrUling series of crimes to 


As for Conan Doyle—he did many other good 
things in his life. Perhaps the finest was his struggle 

9 
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to set free Oscar Slater, a man who was wrongfully 
convicted of murder. 

In 190S a woman called Miss Marion Gilchrist 
was murdered in Glasgow. It was a very brutal 
murder, but the murderer seems to have been no 
robber—as although Miss Gilchrist had a lot of 
valuable jewellery, the only article missing was a 
diamond brooch worth about fifty pounds. 

Slater was arrested because he had pawned a 
diamond brooch and was just leaving for America. 
A servant who had seen a man coming from Miss 
Gilchrist's room identified Slater as the man. 
Slater had, in any case, a bad reputation. 

He was found guilty and sentenced to death. 
Two days before the proposed execution the 
sentence was commuted to imprisonment for 
life. 

All through the trial he had protested his inno¬ 
cence and had offered proof that he was somewhere 
else when the crime was committed, but was not 
j believed. 

Conan Doyle became interested in the case, and 
1 for once in his life became himself a Sherlock 

Holmes. He examined the evidence, the reports of 
the trial, and came to the conclusion that Slater was 
innocent. 

He wrote to the newspapers, called for a re-trial 
and finally got a commission appointed to re- 
* examine the case. But nothing came of it, and 

Slater remained in gaol. 

Conan Doyle stuck at his task—for nineteen 

years i He spent not only time and energy, but 
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much of his own money, rousing public opinion and 
reasoning with the authorities. 

Finally he succeeded, and in 192S Slater was 
acknowledged innocent, and given /6,ooo as com¬ 
pensation for his wrongful imprisonment. 

It was a noble achievement—greater than even 

the writing of the best detective stories that have 
ever been written. 


II 




A NOTE ON 

DR. WATSON AND SHERLOCK HOLMES 


I 'HE first Sherlock Holmes story was A Study 
/ Scarlet, which is important because it 
introduces us to the two characters who have become 
so famous—Sherlock Holmes and his faithful friend 
and biographer, Dr, Watson. 


Dr. Watson was an Army doctor who retired 
from military service after a breakdown in health 
whilst serving abroad. 


He came to London where, after living an aimless 
existence for some time, he determined to settle 
down. He wanted lodgings, and when he men¬ 
tioned this to a friend, this friend told him of 
another bachelor who also was looking for rooms 
to share with some suitable companion. 

In tins way Dr. Watson came across Sherlock 
o mesffla strange figure of a man, becoming more 
unusual the more you got to know him. At their 
first meeting Sherlock Holmes surprised Dr. Watson 
by telling him all sorts of things about himself that 
erlock Holmes couldn't possibly know. When 
asked h°w he knew, for example, that Dr. Watson had 
served in the Far East, Sherlock Holmes said that 

He 1 tow n' 6 w fr ° m Dr ‘ Watson ' s a PP ear ance. 
He told Dr. Watson that he was a private detec- 

tiith Tt tha t he ., Studied aU bra nches of knowledge 
with a view to the solving of crimes. 8 
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The two men decided to share rooms in Baker 
Street, and here time after time strangers came 
asking Sherlock Holmes to help them in matters 
where the police had failed. Sometimes the police 
themselves came. 

Case after case which had baffled the wits of the 
police were solved by this brilliant amateur detec¬ 
tive. Dr. Watson was an observer, and sometimes 
an assistant, of Sherlock Holmes. But he was a 
very simple fellow, and usually said and did the 
obvious things—and they were the wrong things. 

But he learnt to admire and to love his strange 
companion, and got used to his eccentric habits 
and weird ways of behaving. Sometimes Sherlock 
Holmes would make fun of Dr. Watson’s simplicity 
and the doctor would be angry, or sulk. But these, 
were minor episodes in the lives of two devoted 
friends. 

It was Dr. Watson who determined to preserve 
for history the great achievements of Sherlock 
Holmes, and to w r rite down case after case some 
of which he had actually participated in, and others 
which he had learnt of from the detective or from 
his notes. 

H. M. K. 


i * 
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THE EMPTY HOUSE 


TT was in the spring of the year 1894 that all 
A London was interested, and the fashionable world 
dismayed, by the murder of the Honourable Ronald 
Adair, under most unusual and inexplicable circum¬ 
stances. I he public has already learned those par¬ 
ticulars of the crime which came out in the police 
investigation ; but a good deal was suppressed upon 
that occasion, since the case for the prosecution was 
so overwhelmingly strong that it was not necessary 
to bring forward all the facts. Only now, at the 
end of nearly ten years, am I allowed to supply those 
missing links which make up the whole of that 
remarkable chain. The crime was of interest in 
itself, but that interest was as nothing to me com¬ 
pared to the inconceivable sequel, which afforded 
me the greatest shock and surprise of any event in 
my adventurous life. Even now, after this long 
interval, I find myself thrilling as I think of it, and 
feeling once more that sudden flood of joy, amaze¬ 
ment, and incredulity which utterly submerged mv 
mind. Let me say to that public which has shown 
some interest in those glimpses which I have occa¬ 
sionally given them of the thoughts and actions of a 
very remarkable man that they are not to blame 

tor l u? Shar6d my knowled f? e with them, 
or I should have considered it my first duty to have 

ione so had I not been barred by a positive prohibi- 
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tion from his own lips, which was only withdrawn 
upon the third of last month. 

It can be imagined that my close intimacy with 
Sherlock Holmes had interested me deeply in crime, 
and that after his disappearance I never failed to 
read with care the various problems which came 
before the public, and I even attempted more than 
once for my own private satisfaction to employ his 
methods in their solution, though with indifferent 
success. There was none, however, which appealed 
to me like this tragedy of Ronald Adair. As I read 
the evidence at the inquest, which led up to a verdict 
of wilful murder against some person or persons 
unknown, I realized more clearly than I had ever 
done the loss which the community had sustained 
by the death of Sherlock Holmes. There were 
points about this strange business which would, I 
was sure, have specially appealed to him, and the 
efforts of the police would have been supplemented, 
or more probably anticipated, by the trained obser¬ 
vation and the alert mind of the first criminal agent 
in Europe. All day as I drove upon my round I 
turned over the case in my mind, and found no 
explanation which appeared to me to be adequate. 
At the risk of telling a twice-told tale I will recapi¬ 
tulate the facts as they were known to the public at 

the conclusion of the inquest. 

The Honourable Robert Adair was the second son 
of the Earl of Maynooth, at that time Governor <rf 
one of the Australian colonies. Adair's mother hacS 
returned from Australia to undergo an operation foi 
cataract, and she, her son Ronald, and her daughter 
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Hilda were living together at 427 Park Lane. The 

youth moved in the best society; had, so far as was 

known, no enemies, and no particular vices. He 

had been engaged to Miss Edith Woodley, of Car- 

stairs, but the engagement had been broken off by 

mutual consent some months before, and there was 

no sign that it had left any very profound feeling 

behind it. For the rest, the man’s life moved in a 

narrow and conventional circle, for his habits were 

quiet and his nature unemotional. Yet it was upon 

this easy-going young aristocrat that death came in 

most strange and unexpected form between the hours 

of ten and eleven-twenty on the night of March 30, 
1894. 


Ronald Adair was fond of cards, playing con¬ 
tinually, but never for such stakes as would hurt 
him. He was a member of the Baldwin, the 
Cavendish, and the Bagatelle Card Clubs. It was 
shown that after dinner on the day of his death he 
had played a rubber of whist at the latter club. He 
had also played there in the afternoon. The evi¬ 
dence of those who had played with him—Mr. Mur¬ 
ray, Sir John Hardy, and Colonel Moran—showed 
that the game was whist, and that there was a fairly 
equal faU of the cards. Adair might have lost five 
pounds, but not more. His fortune was a consider- 
? e on T e ; and Suc h a l° ss could not in any way affect 

T 1 * He K ha i Played nearly every da v at one club 
or other, but he was a cautious player, and usuaUy 

rose a ^nner. It came out in evidence that in 

P f^ nei ? hip ™ th . Colonel Mora n he had actually won 
as much as £420 in a sitting some weeks before from 
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Godfrey Milner and Lord Balmoral. So much for 
his recent history, as it came out at the inquest. 

On the evening of the crime he returned from the 
club exactly at ten. His mother and sister were out 
spending the evening with a relation. The servant 
deposed that she heard him enter the front room on 
the second floor, generally used as his sitting-room. 
She had lit a fire there, and as it smoked she had 
opened the window. No sound was heard from the 
room until eleven-twenty, the hour of the return of 
Lady Maynooth and her daughter. Desiring to say 
good night, she had attempted to enter her son’s 
room. The door was locked on the inside, and no 
answer could be got to their cries and knocking. 
Help was obtained, and the door forced. The un¬ 
fortunate young man was found lying near the table. 
His head had been horribly mutilated by an ex¬ 
panded revolver bullet, but no weapon of any sort 
was to be found in the room. On the table lay two 
bank-notes for £10 each and /17 10s. in silver and 
gold, the money arranged in little piles of varying 
amount. There were some figures also upon a sheet 
of paper with the names of some club friends oppo¬ 
site to them, from which it was conjectured that 
before his death he was endeavouring to make out 
his losses or winnings at cards, 

A minute examination of the circumstances 
served only to make the case more complex. In the 
first place, no reason could be given why the young 
man should have fastened the door upon the inside. 
There was the possibility that the murderer had done 
this and had afterwards escaped by the window. 

18 
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The drop was at least twenty feet, however, and a 
bed of crocuses in full bloom lay beneath. Neither 
the flowers nor the earth showed any sign of having 
been disturbed, nor were there any marks upon the 
narrow strip of grass which separated the house from 
the road. Apparently, therefore, it was the young 
man himself who had fastened the door. But how 
did he come by his death ? No one could have 
climbed up to the window without leaving traces. 
Suppose a man had fired through the window, it 
would indeed be a remarkable shot who could with 
a revolver inflict so deadly a wound. Again, Park 
Lane is a frequented thoroughfare, and there is a 
cab-stand within a hundred yards of the house. No 
one had heard a shot. And yet there was the dead 
man, and there the revolver bullet, which had mush¬ 
roomed out, as soft-nosed bullets will, and so in¬ 
flicted a wound which must have caused instan¬ 
taneous death. Such were the circumstances of the 
Park Lane Mystery, which were further complicated 
by entire absence of motive, since, as I have said 
young Adair was not known to have any enemy and 

no attempt had been made to remove the money 
or valuables in the room. 


enifavtrinVr^ faCtS ° Ver in mind ' 

endeavouring to hit upon some theory which could 

resist™® th t m , aU ' and t0 find that line of least 
reststance which my poor friend had declared to be 

twi mTrT‘ ° f eVCry investi S at '°n. I confess 
acrossp l pr ^ S \ In the evening I strolled 

at th* n V P ?cl a ” d f ° Und myself about six o’clock 
at the Oxford Street end of Park Lane. A group of 

*9 
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loafers upon the pavements, all staring up at a par¬ 
ticular window, directed me to the house which I 
had come to see. A tall, thin man with coloured 
glasses, whom I strongly suspected of being a plain¬ 
clothes detective, was pointing out some theory of 
his own, while the others crowded round to listen 
to what he said, I got as near as I could, but his 
observations seemed to me to be absurd, so I with¬ 
drew again in some disgust. As I did so I struck 
against an elderly deformed man, who had been 
behind me, and I knocked down several books which 
he was carrying. I remember that as I picked them 
up I observed the title of one of them, The Origin 
of Tree Worship , and it struck me that the fellow 
must be some poor bibliophile who, either as a trade 
or as a hobby, was a collector of obscure volumes. 

I endeavoured to apologize for the accident, but it 
was evident that these books which I had so unfor¬ 
tunately maltreated were very precious objects in 
the eyes of their owner. With a snarl of contempt 
he turned upon his heel, and I saw his curved back 
and white side-whiskers disappear among the throng. 

My observations of No. 427 Park Lane did little 
to clear up the problem in which I was interested. 
The house was separated from the street by a low 
wall and railing, the whole not more than five feet 
high. It was perfectly easy, therefore, for anyone t 
to get into the garden ; but the window was entirely 
inaccessible, since there was no water-pipe or any¬ 
thing which could help the most acti\e man 0 
climb it. More puzzled than ever, I retraced my 
steps to Kensington. _ I had not been in my study 
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five minutes when the maid entered to say that a 
person desired to see me. To my astonishment, it 
was none other than my strange old book-collector, 
his sharp, wizened face peering out from a frame of 
white hair, and his precious volumes, a dozen of 
them at least, wedged under his right arm. 

" You're surprised to see me, sir/’ said he, in a 
strange, croaking voice. 

I acknowledged that I was. 


Well, I ve a conscience, sir, and when I chanced 
to see you go into this house, as I came hobbling 
after you, I thought to myself, I'll just step in and 
see that kind gentleman, and tell him that if I was 
a bit gruff in my manner there was not any harm 

meant, and that I am much obliged to him for 
picking up my books." 

" You make too much of a trifle," said I. " May 
I ask how you knew who I was ? " 

Well, sir, if it isn’t too great a liberty, I am a 
neighbour of yours, for you’ll find my little book¬ 
shop at the corner of Church Street, and very happy 
to see you I am sure. Maybe you collect yourself 
sir; here s British Birds, and Catullus , and The 
Holy II ar a bargain every one of them. With five 
volume you could just fill that gap on that second 
u. It looks untidy, does it not sir ? " 

I moved my head to look at the cabinet behind 
™, Whcn I tumed a S a ' n Sherlock Holmes was 
rose / 8 Sm ,' h " g at me across m y st udy table. I 

ut r I™/ e \ Stare , d at him for some seconds in 

hi/ S”( i th6n k appears that 1 must 

faulted for the first and the last time in my 
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life. Certainly a grey mist swirled before my eyes, 
and when it cleared I found my collar-ends undone 
and the tingling after-taste of brandy upon my lips. 
Holmes was bending over my chair, his flask in his 
hand. 

“ My dear Watson," said the well-remembered 
voice, " I owe you a thousand apologies. I had no 
idea that you would be so affected." 

I gripped him by the arm. 

" Holmes !" I cried. " Is it really you ? Can it 
indeed be that you are alive ? Is it possible that 
you succeeded in climbing out of that awful abyss ? " 

“ Wait a moment ! " said he. " Are yOu sure that 
you are really fit to discuss things ? I have given 
you a serious shock by my unnecessarily dramatic 
appearance." 

“ I am all right ; but indeed, Holmes, I can hardly 
believe my eyes. Good heavens, to think that you 
—you of all men—should be standing in my study ! 
Again I gripped him by the sleeve and felt the thin, 
sinewy arm beneath it. " Well, you’re not a spirit, 
anyhow," said I. " My dear chap, I am overjoyed 
to see you. Sit down, and tell me how you came 

alive out of that dreadful chasm." 

He sat opposite to me and lit a cigarette in his old 
nonchalant manner. He was dressed in the seedy 
frock-coat of the book merchant, but the rest of that 
individual lay in a pile of white hair and old books 
upon the table. Holmes looked even thinner and 
keener than of old, but there was a dead-white tinge 
in his aquiline face which told me that his life 

recently had not been a healthy one. 
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" I am glad to stretch myself, Watson,",said he. 
“ It is no joke when a tall man has to take a foot off 
his stature for several hours on end. Now, my dear 
fellow, in the matter of these explanations we have, 
if I may ask for your co-operation, a hard and dan¬ 
gerous night's work in front of us. Perhaps it would 
be better if I gave you an account of the whole 
situation when that work is finished." 

"Iam full of curiosity. I should much prefer to 
hear now." 

“ You'll come with me to-night ? " 

“ When you like and where you like." 

" This is indeed like the old days. We shall have 
time for a mouthful of dinner before we need go. 
Well, then, about that chasm. I had no serious 
difficulty in getting out of it, for the very simple 
reason that I never was in it." 

"You never were in it ? " 

" No, Watson, I never was in it. My note to you 
was absolutely genuine. I had little doubt that I 
had come to the end of my career when I perceived 
the somewhat sinister figure of the late Professor 
Moriarty standing upon the narrow pathway which 
led to safety. I read an inexorable purpose in his 
grey eyes. I exchanged some remarks with him, 
therefore, and obtained his courteous permission to 
write the short note which you afterwards received. 
I left it with my cigarette-box and my stick, and I 
walked along the pathway, Moriarty still at my 
heels. When I reached the end I stood at bay. He 
drew no weapon, but he rushed at me and threw his 
ong arms around me. He knew that his own game 
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was up, and was only anxious to revenge himself 
upon me. We tottered together upon the brink of 
the fall. I have some knowledge, however, of 
baritsu, or the Japanese system of wrestling, which 
has more than once been very useful to me. I 
slipped through his grip, and he with a horrible 
scream kicked madly for a few seconds and clawed 
the air w'ith both his hands. But for all his efforts 
he could not get his balance, and over he w r ent. 
With my face over the brink I saw him fall for a long 
way. Then he struck a rock, bounded off, and 

splashed into the water." 

I listened with amazement to this explanation, 

which Holmes delivered between the puffs of his 


cigarette. 

“ But the tracks ! " I cried. “ I saw with my 
own eyes that tw r o went down the path and none 

returned." , ,, 

" It came about in this w ? ay. The instant that 

the professor had disappeared it struck me what a 
really extraordinarily lucky chance Fate had placed 
in my way. I knew that Moriarty was not the only 
man who had sworn my death. There were at least 
three others whose desire for vengeance upon me 
would only be increased by the death of their leader. 
They were all most dangerous men. One or other 
would certainly get me. On the other hand, if aH 
the world was convinced that I was dead they wou 
take liberties, these men ; they would lay themselves 
open, and sooner or later I could destroy them 
Then it would be time for me to annoimce that I 
was still in the land of the living. So rapidly does 
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the brain act that I believe I had thought this all 
out before Professor Moriarty had reached the 
bottom of the Reichenbach Fall. 

" I stood up and examined the rocky wall behind 
me. In your picturesque account of the matter, 
which I read with great interest some months later, 
you assert that the wall was sheer. This was not 
literally true. A few small footholds presented 
themselves, and there was some indication of a 
ledge. The cliff is so high that to climb it all was 
an obvious impossibility, and it was equally impos¬ 
sible to make my way along the wet path without 
leaving some tracks. I might, it is true, have 
reversed my boots, as I have done on similar occa¬ 
sions, but the sight of three sets of tracks in one 
direction would certainly have suggested a decep¬ 
tion. On the whole, then, it was best that I should 
risk the climb. It was not a pleasant business, 
Watson. The fall roared beneath me. I am not a 
fanciful person, but I give you my word that I 
seemed to hear Moriarty’s voice screaming at me out 
of the abyss. A mistake would have been* fatal. 
More than once, as tufts of grass came out in my 
hand or my foot slipped in the wet notches of the 
rock, I thought that I was gone. But I struggled 
upwards, and at last I reached a ledge several feet 
deep and covered with soft green moss, where I 
could lie unseen in the most perfect comfort. There 
I was stretched when you, my dear Watson, and all 
your following were investigating in the most sym¬ 
pathetic and inefficient manner the circumstances 
of my death. 
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" At last, when you had all formed your inevitable 
and totally erroneous conclusions, you departed for 
the hotel, and I was left alone. I had imagined that 
I had reached the end of my adventures, but a very 
unexpected occurrence showed me that there were 
surprises still in store for me. A huge rock, falling 
from above, boomed past me, struck the path, and 
bounded over into the chasm. For an instant I 
thought that it was an accident ; but a moment 
later, looking up, I saw a man's head against the 
darkening sky, and another stone struck the very 
ledge upon which I was stretched, within a foot of 
my head. Of course, the meaning of this was 
obvious. Moriarty had not been alone. A con¬ 
federate—and even that one glance had told me how 
dangerous a man that confederate was—had kept 
guard while the professor had attacked me. From 
a distance, unseen by me, he had been a witness of 
his friend's death and of my escape. He had waited, 
and then, making his way round to the top of the 
cliff, he had endeavoured to succeed where his 
comrade had failed. 

“ I did not take long to think about it, Watson. 
Again I saw that grim face look over the cliff, and 
I knew' that it was the precursor of another stone. 

I scrambled down on to the path. I don’t think I 
could have done it in cold blood. It w'as a hundred 
times more difficult than getting up. But I had no 
time to think of the danger, for another stone sang 
past me as I hung by my hands from the edge of the 
ledge. Half-way down I slipped, but by the blessing 
of God I landed, torn and bleeding, upon the path. 
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I took to my heels, did ten miles over the mountains 
in the darkness, and a week later I found myself in 
Florence, with the certainty that no one in the 
world knew what had become of me. 

“ I had only one confidant—my brother Mycroft. 
I owe you many apologies, my dear Watson, but it 
was all-important that it should be thought I was 
dead, and it is quite certain that you would not have 
written so convincing an account of my unhappy end 
had you not yourself thought that it was true. 
Several times during the last three years I have 
taken up my pen to write to you, but always I feared 
lest your affectionate regard for me should tempt 
you to some indiscretion which would betray my 
secret. For that reason I turned away from you 
this evening when you upset my books, for I was in 
danger at the time, and any show of surprise and 
emotion upon your part might have drawn attention 
to my identity and led to the most deplorable and 
irreparable results. As to Mycroft, I had to confide 
in him in order to obtain the money which I needed 
The course of events in London did not run so well 
as I had hoped, for the trial of the Moriarty gang 
left two of its most dangerous members, my own 
most vindictive enemies, at liberty. I travelled for 
two years in Tibet, therefore, and amused myself by 
vmtmg Lhassa and spending some days with the 
head Llama. You may have read of the remarkable 
explorations of a Norwegian named Sigerson, but I 
am sure that it never occurred to you that you were 
receiving news of your friend. I then passed through 
Persia, looked in at Mecca, and paid a short but 
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interesting visit to the Khalifa at Khartoum, the 
results of which I have communicated to the Foreign 
Office. Returning to France, I spent some months 
in a research into the coal-tar derivatives, which I 
conducted in a laboratory at Montpelier, in the 
south of France, Having concluded this to my 
satisfaction, and learning that only one of my 
enemies was now left in London, I was about to 
return, when my movements were hastened by the 
news of this remarkable Park Lane Mystery, which 
not only appealed to me by its own merits, but 
which seemed to offer some most peculiar personal 
opportunities. I came over at once to London, 
called in my own person at Baker Street, threw 
Mrs. Hudson into violent hysterics, and found that 
Mycroft had preserved my rooms and my papers 
exactly as they had always been. So it was, my 
dear Watson, that at two o’clock to-day I found 
myself in my old arm-chair in my own old room, and 
only wishing that I could have seen my old friend 
Watson in the other chair which he has so often 

adorned/’ 

Such was the remarkable narrative to which I 
listened on that April evening—a narrative which 
would have been utterly incredible to me had it not 
been confirmed by the actual sight of the tall, spare 
figure and the keen, eager face which I had never 
thought to see again. In some manner he had 
learned of my own sad bereavement, and his sym¬ 
pathy was shown in his manner rather than in his 
words, “ Work is the best antidote to sorrow, my 
dear Watson,” said he, ” and I have a piece of work 
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for us both to-night which, if we can bring it to a 
successful conclusion, will in itself justify a man’s 
life on this planet/' In vain I begged him to tell 
me more. “ You will hear and see enough before 
morning,” he answered. ” We have three years of 
the past to discuss. Let that suffice until half-past 
nine, when we start upon the notable adventure of 
the empty house.” 

It was indeed like old times when, at that hour, I 
found myself seated beside him in a hansom, my 
revolver in my pocket and the thrill of adventure in 
my heart. Holmes was cold and stern and silent. 
As the gleam of the street-lamps flashed upon his 
austere features, I saw that his brows were drawn 
down in thought and his thin lips compressed. I 
knew not what wild beast we were about to hunt 
down in the dark jungle of criminal London, but I 
was well assured from the bearing of this master 
huntsman that the adventure was a most grave one, 
while the sardonic smile which occasionally broke 
through his ascetic gloom boded little good for the 
object of our quest. 

I had imagined that we were bound for Baker 
Street, but Holmes stopped the cab at the cArner of 
Cavendish Square. I observed that as he stepped 
out he gave a most searching glance to right and 
left, and at every subsequent street corner he took 
the utmost pains to assure that he was not followed 
Our route was certainly a singular one. Holmes* 
knowledge of the by-ways of London was extra¬ 
ordinary, and on this occasion he passed rapidly 
and with an assured step, through a network of 
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mews and stables the very existence of which I had 
never known. We emerged at last into a small road, 
lined with old, gloomy houses, which led us into 
Manchester Street, and so to Blandford Street. 
Here he turned swiftly down a narrow passage, 
passed through a wooden gate into a deserted yard, 
and then opened with a key the back door of a 
house. We entered together, and he closed it 
behind us. 

The place was pitch dark, but it was evident to 
me that it was an empty house. Our feet creaked 
and crackled over the bare planking, and my out¬ 
stretched hand touched a wall from which the paper 
was hanging in ribbons. Holmes’ cold, thin fingers 
closed round my wrist and led me forward down a 
long hall, until I dimly saw the murky fanlight over 
the door. Here Holmes turned suddenly to the 
right, and we found ourselves in a large, square, 
empty room, heavily shadowed in the corners, but 
faintly lit in the centre from the lights of the street 
beyond. There was no lamp near, and the window 
was thick with dust, so that we could only just dis¬ 
cern each other's figures within. My companion put 
his hand upon my shoulder, and his lips close to my 
ear. 

“ Do you know where we are ? ” he w'hispered. 

" Surely that is Baker Street,” I answered, staring 

through the dim window. 

*' Exactly. We are in Camden House, which 

stands opposite to our own old quarters.” 

” But why are we here ? ” 

" Because it commands so excellent a view of that 
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picturesque pile. Might I trouble you, my dear 
Watson, to draw a little nearer to the window, taking 
every precaution not to show yourself, and then to 
look up at our old rooms—the starting-point of so 
many of our little adventures ? We will see if my 
three years of absence have entirely taken away my 
power to surprise you/' 

I crept forward and looked across at the familiar 
window. As my eyes fell upon it I gave a gasp and 
a cry of amazement. The blind was down, and a 
strong light was burning in the room. The shadow 
of a man who was seated in a chair within was thrown 
in hard, black outline upon the luminous screen of 
the window. There was no mistaking the poise of 
the head, the squareness of the shoulders, the sharp¬ 
ness of the features. The face was turned half- 
round, and the effect was that of one of those black 
silhouettes which our grandparents loved to frame. 
It was a perfect reproduction of Holmes. So 
amazed was I that I threw out my hand to make 
sure that the man himself was standing beside me 
He was quivering with silent laughter 

Well ? ” said he. 

/? od heavens ! ” I cried. " It’s marvellous.” 

. * mst that a s e doth not wither nor custom stale 
my infinite variety.” said he. and I recognized in his 
Oice the joy and pride which the artist takes in his 
own creation. “It rea Uy is rather like me, is it 


“ I should be prepared to swear that it was you.” 

Oscar M Credlt °l execution is due to Monsieur 
Meumer, of Grenoble, who spent some days in 
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doing the moulding. It is a bust in wax. The rest 
I arranged myself during my visit to Baker Street 
this afternoon." 

'' But why ? * ’ 

“ Because, my dear Watson, I had the strongest 
possible reason for wishing certain people to think 
that I was there when I was really elsewhere." 

" And you thought the rooms were watched ? " 

" I knew that they were watched." 

" By whom ? " 

“ By my old enemies, Watson. By the charming 
society whose leader lies in the Reichenbach Fall. 
You must remember that they knew, and only they 
knew, that I was still alive. Sooner or later they 
believed that I should come back to my rooms. 
They watched them continuously, and this morning 
they saw me arrive." 

‘ ‘ How do you know ? ' * 

“ Because I recognized their sentinel when I 
glanced out of my window. He is a harmless enough 
fellow, Parker by name, a garroter by trade, and a 
remarkable performer upon the jews' harp. I cared 
nothing for him. But I cared a great deal for the 
much more formidable person who was behind him, 
the bosom friend of Moriarty, the man who dropped 
the rocks over the cliff, the most cunning and dan¬ 
gerous criminal in London. That is the man who is 
after me to-night, Watson, and that is the man who 
is quite unaware that we are after him." 

My friend’s plans were gradually revealing them¬ 
selves. From this convenient retreat the watchers 
were being watched and the trackers tracked, lhat 
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angular shadow up yonder was the bait, and we 
were the hunters. In silence we stood together in 
the darkness and watched the hurrying figures who 
passed and repassed in front of us. Holmes was 
silent and motionless; but I could tell that he was 
keenly alert, and that his eyes were fixed intently 
upon the stream of passers-by. It was a bleak and 
boisterous night, and the wind whistled shrilly down 
the long street. Many people were moving to and 
fro, most of them muffled in their coats and cravats. 
Once or twice it seemed to me that I had seen the 
same figure before, and I especially noticed two men 
who appeared to be sheltering themselves from the 
wind in the doorway of a house some distance up the 
street. I tried to draw my companion’s attention 
to them, but he gave a little ejaculation of impatience, 
and continued to stare into the street. More than 
once he fidgeted with his feet and tapped rapidly 
with his fingers upon the wall. It was evident to 
me that he was becoming uneasy, and that his plans 
were not working out altogether as he had hoped. 
At last, as midnight approached and the $tr« 
gradually cleared, he paced up and down the tfSL- 
m uncontrollable agitation. I was about to make 
some remark to him, when I raised my eyes to the 
lghted window, and again experienced almost as 
great a surprise as beforej I eluted Holmes’ arm 
and pointed upwards. 90 ** 

" The shadtyv has moved ! " I criedfi 

' VaS ’ indeed - no Ion S er the profile,TTut the backi 
vhich was turned towards us. 

(Three years had certainly not, smoothed the 
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asperities of his temper, or his impatience with a less 
active intelligence than his own. 

" Of course it has moved," said he. " Am I such 
a farcical bungler, Watson, that I should erect an 
obvious dummy and expect that some of the sharpest 
men in Europe would be deceived by it ? We have 
been in this room two hours, and Mrs. Hudson has 
made some change in that figure eight times, or once 
every 'quarter of an hour. She works it from the 
front, so that her shadow may never be seen. Ah ! " 
He drew in his breath with a shrill, excited intake. 
In the dim light I saw his head thrown forward, his 
whole attitude rigid with attention. Those two men 
might still be crouching in the doorway, but I could 
no longer see them. All was still and dark, save 
only that brilliant yellow screen in front of us with 
the black figure outlined upon its centre. Again in 
the utter silence I heard that thin, sibilant note 
which spoke of intense suppressed excitement. An 
instant later he pulled me back into the blackest 
corner of the room, and I felt his warning hand upon 
my lips. The fingers which clutched me were 
quivering. Never had I known my friend more 
moved, and yet the dark street still stretched lonely 

and motionless before us. 

But suddenly I was aware of that which his keener 

senses had already distinguished. A low, steal y 
sound came to my ears, not from the direction o 
Baker Street, but from the back of the very house 
in which we lay concealed. A door opened and shut. 
An instant later steps crept down the passage- 
steps which were meant to be silent, but which 
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reverberated harshly through the empty house. 
Holmes crouched back against the wall, and I did 
the same, my hand closing upon the handle of my 
revolver. Peering through the gloom, I saw the 
vague outline of a man a shade blacker than the 
blackness of the open door. He stood for an 
instant, and then he crept forward, crouching, 
menacing, into the room. He was within three 
yards of us, this sinister figure, and I had braced 
myself to meet his spring, before I realized that he 
had no idea of our presence. He passed dose beside 
us, stole over to the window, and very softly and 
noiselessly raised it for half a foot. As he sank to 
the level of this opening the light of the street no 
longer dimmed by the dusty glass, feU full upon his 
face. The man seemed to be beside himself with 
excitement. His two eyes shone like stars, and his 
features were working convulsively. He was an 
elderly man, with a thin projecting nose, a high 
bald forehead, and a huge grizzled moustache. An 
opera-hat was pushed to the back of his head, and 
an evenmg dress shirt-front gleamed out through his 
open overcoat. His face was gaunt and swarthy, 
scored with deep, savage lines. In his hand he 
earned what appeared to be a stick, but as he laid 
SL do™ upon the floor it gave a metallic clang. 
Then from the pocket of his overcoat he drew a 
bulky object, and he busied himself in some task 

JSt h a < r ha l0Ud> $harp dick ' “ if a spring 
hl t fa ^ e " “ to lts P lace - Still kneeling upon 
the floor, he bent forward and threw all his weieht 

and strength upon some lever, with the result that 
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there came a long, whirling, grinding noise, ending 
once more in a powerful click. He straightened 
himself then, and I saw that what he held in his 
hand was a sort of a gun, with a curiously misshapen 
butt. He opened it at the breech, put something 
in, and snapped the breech-block. Then, crouching 
down, he rested the end of the barrel upon the ledge 
of the open window, and I saw his long moustache 
droop over the stock and his eye gleam as it peered 
along the sights. I heard a little sigh of satisfaction 
as he cuddled the butt into his shoulder, and saw 
that amazing target, the black man on the yellow 
ground, standing clear at the end of his foresight. 
For an instant he was rigid and motionless. Then 
his finger tightened on the trigger. There was a 
strange, loud whiz and a long, silvery tinkle of 
broken glass. At that instant Holmes sprang like 
a tiger on to the marksman's back and hurled him 
flat upon his face. He was up again at a moment, 
and with convulsive strength he seized Holmes by 
the throat: but I struck him on the head with the 
butt of my revolver* and he dropped again upon the 
floor. I fell upon him, and as I held him my com¬ 
rade blew a shrill call upon a whistle. There was 
the clatter of running feet upon the pavement, and 
two policemen in uniform, with one plain-clothes 
detective, rushed through the front entrance and 

into the room. 

“That you, Lestrade ? " said Holmes. 

" Yes, Mr, Holmes. I took the job myself. It s 

good to see you back in London, sir. 

“ I think you want a little unofficial help. Three 
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undetected murders in one year won’t do, Lcstrade. 
But you handled the Molesey Mystery with less than 
your usual—that's to say, you handled it fairly 
well." 

We had all risen to our feet, our prisoner breathing 
hard, with a stalwart constable on each side of him. 
Already a few loiterers had begun to collect in the 
street. Holmes stepped up to the window, closed 
it, and dropped the blinds. Lestrade had produced 
two candles, and the policemen had uncovered their 

lanterns. I was able at last to have a good look at 
our prisoner. 

It was a tremendously virile and yet sinister face 
which was turned towards us. With the brow of a 
philosopher above and the jaw of a sensualist below, 
the man must have started with great capacities for 
good or for evil. But one could not look upon his 
cruel blue eyes, with their drooping, cynical lids, or 
upon the fierce, aggressive nose and the threatening 
deep-lined brow, without reading Nature’s plainest 
danger-signals. He took no heed of any of us, but 
his eyes were fixed upon Holmes' face with an 
expression in which hatred and amazement were 
equally blended. "You fiend ! " he kept on mutter- 
mg— you clever, clever fiend ! ' ’ 

ii Ah ; ) c < °J onel » ,,said Holmes, arranging his rumpled 
C ° ai j’ journeys end in lovers' meetings,' as the 
old play says. I don't think I have had the pleasure 

°,, Se ^ m ® y° u s ‘ nce you favoured me with those 
bach^Fall ^ ^ ^ ^ ledge above the Re 'chen- 

The colonel still stared at my friend like a man in 
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a trance. “ You cunning, cunning fiend ! " was all 
that he could say. 

f 'I have not introduced you yet," said Holmes. 
“ This, gentlemen, is Colonel Sebastian Moran, once 
of Her Majesty’s Indian Army, and the best heavy 
game shot that our Eastern Empire has ever pro¬ 
duced. I believe I am correct, colonel, in saying 
that your bag of tigers still remains unrivalled ? " 

The fierce old man said nothing, but still glared 
at my companion ; with his savage eyes and bristling 
moustache, he was wonderfully like a tiger himself. 

" I wonder that my very simple stratagem could 
deceive so old a shikari," said Holmes. " It must 
be very familiar to you. Have you not tethered a 
young kid under a tree, lain above it with your rifle, 
and waited for the bait to bring up your tiger ? 
This empty house is my tree, and you are my tiger. 
You have possibly had other guns in reserve in case 
there should be several tigers, or in the unlikely sup¬ 
position of your own aim failing you. These," he 
pointed around, " are my other guns. The parallel 
is exact." 

Colonel Moran sprang forward with a snarl of 
rage, but the constables dragged him back. The 
fury upon his face was terrible to look at. 

" I confess that you had one small surprise for 
me," said Holmes. " I did not anticipate that you 
w r ould yourself make use of this empty house and 
this convenient front window. I had imagined you 
as operating from the street, where my friend 
Lestrade and his merry men were awaiting you. 
With that exception, all has gone as I expected." 
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Colonel Moran turned to the official detective. 


“ You may or may not have just cause for arrest¬ 
ing me," said he, “ but at least there can be no 
reason why I should submit to the gibes of this 
person. If I am in the hands of the law, let things 
be done in a legal way." 

“ Well, that’s reasonable enough," said Lestrade. 
"Nothing further you have to say, Mr. Holmes, 
before we go ? " 

Holmes had picked up the powerful air-gun from 
the floor, and was examining its mechanism. 

“ An admirable and unique weapon," said he, 

noiseless and of tremendous power. I knew Von 
Herder, the blind German mechanic, who constructed 
it to the order of the late Professor Moriarty. For 
years I have been aware of its existence, though I 
have never before had an opportunity of handling 
it. I commend it very specially to your attention, 
Lestrade, and also the bullets which fit it." 

You can trust us to look after that, Mr. Holmes," 
said Lestrade, as the whole party moved towards the 
door. Anything further to say? " 

Oidy to ask what charge you intend to 
prefer ? 


What charge, sir? Why, 0 f course, the at¬ 
tempted murder of Mr. Sherlock Holmes.” 

■ +1. 0t S0> ^ es * rat * e - I n ot propose to appear 
m the matter at all. To you, and to you only, 

e ongs he credit of the remarkable arrest wlrich 

vou i wVv, eCte<1 ’ YeS ’ Lestrade ' 1 congratulate 
you ! \\ ,th your usual happy mixture of cunning 

and audacity you have got him.” 8 
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"Got him ! Got whom, Mr. Holmes ? " 

" The man whom the whole Force has been seek¬ 
ing in vain—Colonel Sebastian Moran, who shot the 
Honourable Ronald Adair with an expanding bullet 
from an air-gun through the open window of the 
second-floor front of No. 427 Park Lane, upon the 
30th of last month. That’s the charge, Lestrade. 
And now, Watson, if you can endure the draught 
from a broken window, I think that half an hour 
in my study over a cigar may afford you some 
profitable amusement." 

Our old chambers had been left unchanged, 
through the supervision of Mycroft Holmes and the 
immediate care of Mrs. Hudson. As I entered I 
saw, it is true, an unwonted tidiness, but the old 
landmarks were all in their places. There were the 
chemical corner and the acid-stained deal-topped 
table. There upon a shelf was the row of formidable 
scrap-books and books of reference which many of 
our fellow-citizens would have been so glad to burn. 
The diagrams, the violin-case, and the pipe-rack— 
even the Persian slipper which contained the tobacco 
—all met my eye as I glanced round me. There 
were two occupants of the room—one Mrs. Hudson, 
who beamed upon us both as we entered ; the other, 
the strange dummy which had played so important 
a part in the evening’s adventures. It was a wax- 
coloured model of my friend, so admirably done that 
it was a perfect facsimile. It stood on a small 
pedestal table with an old dressing-gown of Holmes’ 
so draped round it that the illusion from the street 
was absolutely perfect. 
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" I hope you preserved all precautions, Mrs. 
Hudson ? " said Holmes. 

“ I went to it on my knees, sir, just as you told 
me." 


“ Excellent. You carried the thing out very well. 
Did you observe where the bullet went ? " 

“ Yes, sir. I'm afraid it has spoilt your beautiful 
bust, for it passed right through the head and flat¬ 
tened itself on the wall. I picked it up from the 
carpet. Here it is ! " 

Holmes held it out to me. " A soft revolver 

bullet, as you perceive, Watson. There’s genius in 

that—for who would expect to find such a thing 

fired from an air-gun ?- All right, Mrs. Hudson, I 

am much obliged for your assistance. And now, 

Watson, let me see you in your old seat once more! 

for there are several points which I should like to 
discuss with you." 

He had thrown off the seedy frock-coat, and now 
he was the Holmes of old, in the mouse-coloured 
dressing-gown which he took from his effigy. 

The old shikari's nerves have not lost their 
steadiness nor his eyes their keenness," said he, with 
a laugh, as he inspected the shattered forehead of 


Plumb in the middle of the back of the head and 
smack through the brain. He was the best shot in 
n ia, and I expect that there are few better in 
■London. Have you heard the name ? " 

" No, I have not." 

Weil, well, such is fame! But then, if I re- 

m er y° u bad not heard the name of 
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Professor James Moriarty, who had one of the great 
brains of the century. Just give me down my index 
of biographies from the shelf.” 

He turned over the pages lazily, leaning back in 
his chair and blowing great clouds of smoke from his 
cigar. 

” My collection of M’s is a fine one,” said he. 
” Moriarty himself is enough to make any letter 
illustrious, and here is Morgan the poisoner, and 
Merridew of abominable memory, and Mathews, 
who knocked out my left canine in the waiting-room 
at Charing Cross, and, finally, here is our friend of 
to-night.” 

He handed over the book, and I read : ” Moran, 
Sebastian , Colonel. Unemployed. Formerly 1st 
Bengalore Pioneers. Born London, 1840. Son of 
Sir Augustus Moran, C.B., once British Minister to 
Persia. Educated Eton and Oxford. Served in 
Jovvaki Campaign, Afghan Campaign, Charasiab 
(dispatches), Sherpur, and Cabul. Author of Heavy 
Game of the Western Himalayas, 18S1 ; Three Months 
in the Jungle, 1884* Address: Conduit Street. 
Clubs: The Anglo-Indian, the Tankerville, the 
Bagatelle Card Club.” 

On the margin was written in Holmes precise 
hand: " The second most dangerous man in 

London.” 

“ This is astonishing,” said I, as I handed back 
the volume. ” The man's career is that of an 
honourable soldier.” 

” It is true,” Holmes answered. ” Up to a certain 
point he did well. He was always a man of iron 
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nerve, and the story is still told in India how he 
crawled down a drain after a wounded man-eating 
tiger. There are some trees, Watson, which grow 
to a certain height and then suddenly develop some 
unsightly eccentricity. You will see it often in 
humans. I have a theory that the individual repre¬ 
sents in his development the whole procession of his 
ancestors, and that such a sudden turn to good or 
evil stands for some strong influence which came 
into the line of his pedigree. The person becomes, 

as it were, the epitome of the history of his own 
family.’ 1 


* It is surely rather fanciful.’' 

"Well, I don't insist upon it. Whatever the 
cause, Colonel Moran began to go wrong. Without 
any open scandal, he still made India too hot to hold 
him. He retired, came to London, and again 
acquired an evil name. It was at this time that he 
was sought out by Professor Moriarty, to whom for 
a time he was chief of the staff. Moriarty supplied 
him liberally with money, and used him only in one 
or two very high-class jobs which no ordinary 
criminal could have undertaken. You may have 
some recollection of the death of Mrs. Stewart of 
Lauder, in 1887. Not ? Well, I am sure Moran 
was at the bottom of it; but nothing could be 
proved So cleverly was the colonel concealed that 
even when the Moriarty gang was broken up we 
could not incriminate him. You remember at that 

DuHm Jh ’" l °f! led “ P ° n you in y° ur rooms, how I 
put up the shutters for fear of air-guns ? No doubt 

y u hought me fanciful. I knew exactly what I 
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was doing, for I knew of the existence of this remark¬ 
able gun, and I knew also that one of the best shots 
in the world would be behind it. When we were in 
Switzerland he followed us with Moriarty, and it was 
undoubtedly he who gave me that evil five minutes 
on the Reichenbach ledge. 

“ You may think that I read the papers with some 
attention during my sojourn in France, on the look¬ 
out for any chance of laying him by the heels. So 
long as he was free in London my life would really 
not have been worth living. Night and day the 
shadow would have been over me, and sooner or 
later his chance must have come. What could I 
do ? I could not shoot him at sight, or I should 
myself be in the dock. There was no use appealing 
to a magistrate. They cannot interfere on the 
strength of what would appear to them to be a wild 
suspicion. So I could do nothing. But I watched 
the criminal news, knowing that sooner or later I 
should get him. Then came the death of this Ronald 
Adair. My chance had come at last! Knowing 
what I did, was it not certain that Colonel Moran 
had done it ? He had played cards with the lad ; 
he had followed him home from the club; he had 
shot him through the open window. There was not 
a doubt of it. The bullets alone are enough to put 
his head in a noose. I came over at once. I was 
seen by the sentinel, who would, I knew, direct the 
colonel's attention to my presence. He could not 
fail to connect my sudden return with his crime, and 
to be terribly alarmed. I was sure that he wou 
make an attempt to get me out of the way at once , 
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and would bring round his murderous weapon for 
that purpose. I left him an excellent mark in the 
window, and, having warned the police that they 
might be needed—by the way, Watson, you spotted 
their presence in that doorway with unerring 
accuracy—I took up what seemed to me to be a 
judicious post for observation, never dreaming that 
he would choose the same spot for his attack. 

Now, my dear Watson, does anything remain for 
me to explain ? " 

\es, said I. "\ou have not made it clear 
what was Colonel Moran s motive in murdering the 
Honourable Ronald Adair." 

Ah ! my dear Watson, there we come into those 
realms of conjecture where the most logical mind 
may be at fault. Each may form his own hypo¬ 
thesis upon the present evidence, and yours is as 
likely to be correct as mine." 

"You have formed one, then ? " 

f< 1 think that is not difficult to explain the facts. 
It came out in evidence that Colonel Moran and 
young Adair had between them won a considerable 
amount of money. Now, Moran undoubtedly played 
foul—of that I have long been aware. I believe that 
on the day of the murder, Adair had discovered that 
Moran was cheating. Very likely he had spoken to 
nm privately, and had threatened to expose him 
unless he voluntarily resigned his membership of the 
club and promised not to play cards again. It is 
unhkely that a youngster like Adair would at once 
ma e a hideous scandal by exposing a well-known 
man so much older than himself. Probably he acted 
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as I suggest. The exclusion from his clubs would 
mean ruin to Moran, who lived by his ill-gotten card 
gains. He therefore murdered Adair, who at the 
time was endeavouring to work out how much money 
he should himself return, since he could not profit 
by his partner's foul play. He locked the door, lest 
the ladies should surprise him and insist upon know¬ 
ing what he was doing with these names and coins. 
Will it pass ? " 

“ I have no doubt that you have hit upon the 
truth." 

" It will be verified or disproved at the trial. 
Meanwhile, come what may, Colonel Moran will 
trouble us no more, the famous air-gun of Von 
Herder will embellish the Scotland Yard Museum, 
and once again Mr, Sherlock Holmes is free to devote 
his life to examining those interesting little problems 
which the complex life of London so plentifully 
presents." 


NOTES 


cataract : disease of the eye. 
deposed : stated in evidence, 
bibliophile : book-lover, 
nonchalant : cool, 
aquiline : eagle-like, 
inexorable : relentless. 

baritsu : we now know this as ju-jilsu, which means 

muscle-science". It is the art of using your 

opponent's strength against him. For example, if 

he aims a violent blow at you, you take his striking 

arm help it in its forward thrust, with the result 
that he overbalances. 


erroneous : mistaken, 
precursor: forerunner. 

Mrs. Hudson : this is Sherlock Holmes’ housekeeper 
and devoted servant 1 

antidor aVement I Dr ‘ Watson had lost his "ife. 
antidote . a cure for a poison 

Sard d°eriveH T m - T1 ’ e W ° rd iS SUp P° sed t0 ha ''e been 
derived from a poisonous plant (herba sardoma) 

Sning r ° m h "' aS PrCCeded by convulsi '* 

mews : backstreets Originally the word meant the 

paces where falcons were kept, and where they 
mewed or “ moulted J 

garroter : strangler, 
profile : side-face. 


asperities : roughnesses, 
virile : manly. 
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sensualist : a man who is interested only in the 
pleasures of the senses, such as eating and drinking, 
shikari : Indian word for hunter, 
canine : a tooth, 
epitome : a summary. 

incriminate : find evidence to prove him guilty. 


QUESTIONS 

1. Who else besides Moriarty tried to murder Sherlock 
Holmes in Switzerland? Describe the attempt. 

2. Why didn't Sherlock Holmes contradict Dr. Watson's 
report of his death? 

3, How did Sherlock Holmes know that Colonel Moran 
was guilty of murder? 

4, Why did Sherlock Holmes compare his trap with 
tiger-hunting? 

5 * Why did the shadow of Sherlock Holmes keep moving 
from time to time? 



THE RED-HEADED LEAGUE 


I HAD called upon my friend, Mr. Sherlock Holmes, 
one day in the autumn of last year, and found 
him in deep conversation with a very stout, florid¬ 
faced, elderly gentleman, with fiery red hair. With 
an apology for my intrusion, I was about to with¬ 
draw, when Holmes pulled me abruptly into the 
room, and closed the door behind me. 

" You could not possibly have come at a better 
time, my dear Watson,” he said cordially. 

“ I was afraid that you were engaged.” 

“ So I am. Very much so.” 

" Then I can wait in the next room.” 

" Not at all. This gentleman, Mr. Wilson, has 
been my partner and helper in many of my most 
successful cases, and I have no doubt that he will 
be of the utmost use to me in yours also.” 

The stout gentleman half rose from his chair, and 
gave a bob of greeting, with a quick little questioning 
glance from his small, fat-encircled eyes. 

” Try the settee,” said Holmes, relapsing into his 
armchair, and putting his finger-tips together, as was 
his custom when in judicial moods. " I know, my 
dear Watson, that you share my love of all that is 
bizarre and outside the conventions and humdrum 
routine of every-day life. You have shown your 
relish for it by the enthusiasm which has prompted 
you to chronicle, and, if you will excuse my saying 
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so, somewhat to embellish so many of my own little 
adventures.” 

" Your cases have indeed been of the greatest 
interest to me,” I observed. 

“ You wiU remember that I remarked the other 

day, just before we went into the very simple prob- 

lem presented by Miss Mary Sutherland, that for 

strange effects and extraordinary combinations we 

must go to life itself, which is always far more daring 

than any effort of the imagination.” S 

" A proposition which I took the liberty of 
doubting." 1 

“ You did. Doctor, but none the less you must 
come round to my view, for otherwise I shall keep 
piling fact upon fact on you, until your reason breaks 
down under them and acknowledges me to be right. 
Now, Mr. Jabez Wilson here has been good enough 
to call upon me this morning, and to begin a nar- 

fh-'n T V u‘ Ch P , r ° miSeS t0 be one of the m °st singular 
which I have listened to for some time. You have 

heard me remark that the strangest and most unique 

things are very often connected not with the larger 

where fh^ 6 SmaUer crimes ' and occasionally, indefd, 
where there is room for doubt whether any positive 

it^htnos w ™ itted - As far ^ I have heard, 
case r P ° ' T t0 Say whether the present 

Dr^Wats' h ^ y ° U merely b e“m “fdTnd 
Dr. Watson has not heard the opening part, but also 
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because the peculiar nature of the story makes me 
anxious to have every possible detail from your lips. 

As a rule, when I have heard some slight indication 
of the course of events I am able to guide myself 
by the thousands of other similar cases which occur 
to my memory. In the present instance I am forced 
to admit that the facts are, to the best of my belief, 
unique." j 

The portly client puffed out his chest with an 
appearance of some little pride, and pulled a dirty 
and wrinkled newspaper from the inside pocket of 
his greatcoat. As he glanced down the advertise¬ 
ment column, with his head thrust forward, and the (J 
paper flattened out upon his knee, I took a good 
look at the man, and endeavoured after the fashion 
of my companion to read the indications which might 
be presented by his dress or appearance. 

I did not gain very much, however, by my inspec¬ 
tion. Our visitor bore every mark of being an 
average common-place British tradesman, obese, 
pompous, and slow. He wore rather baggy grey 
shepherds’ check trousers, a not over-clean black j 
frock-coat, unbuttoned in the front, and a drab 
waistcoat with a heavy brassy Albert chain, and a 
square pierced bit of metal dangling down as an 
ornament. A frayed top-hat, and a faded brown 
overcoat with a wrinkled velvet collar lay upon a 
chair beside him. Altogether, look as I would, there 
was nothing remarkable about the man save his 
blazing red head, and the expression of extreme 
chagrin and discontent upon his features. 

Sherlock Holmes’ quick eye took in my occupa- 
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tion and he shook his head with a smile as he noticed 
my questioning glances. " Beyond the obvious facts 
that he has at some time done manual labour, that 
he takes snuff, that he is a Freemason, that he has 
been in China, and that he has done a considerable 
amount of writing lately, I can deduce nothing else/' 
Mr. Jabez Wilson started up in his chair, with his 
forefinger upon the paper, but his eyes upon my 
companion. 


How, in the name of good fortune, did you know 
all that, Mr. Holmes ? ” he asked. “ How did you 
know, for example, that I did manual labour ? It's 
as true as gospel, and I began as a ship's carpenter." 

" Your hands, my dear sir. Your right hand is 
quite a size larger than your left. You have worked 
witdi it, and the muscles are more developed." 

“ Well » * he sn uff, then, and the Freemasonry ? " 

" I won't insult your intelligence by telling you 

how 1 read that, especially as, rather against the 

strict rules of your order, you use an arc and compass 
breastpin. ' r 


“ Ah of course, I forgot that. But the writing ? ” 
What else can be indicated by that right cuff so 
very shiny for five inches and the left one with the 

the°d h k ” tCh nCar tUe elb ° W Where you rcst U u P° n 


Well, but China ? " 

The fish which you have tattooed immediately 
above your right wrist could only have been done 

marks m and h a Sma11 stud T of ^‘too 

of Ik i d - haVe £ V6n contribu ted to the literature 
of the subject. That trick of staining the fishes' 
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scales of a delicate pink is quite peculiar to China. 
When, in addition, I see a Chinese coin hanging from 
your watch-chain, the matter becomes even more 
simple." 

Mr. Jabez Wilson laughed heavily. “ Well, I 
never ! ’’ said he. " I thought at first you had done 
something clever, but I see that there was nothing 
in it after all.” 

" I begin to think, Watson," said Holmes, “ that 
I make a mistake in explaining. ' Omne ignotum 
pro magnifico,’ you know, and my poor little reputa¬ 
tion, such as it is, will suffer shipwreck if I am so 
candid. Can you not find the advertisement, Mr. 
Wilson ? " 

" Yes, I have got it now,” he answered, with his 
thick, red finger planted half-way down the column. 
" Here it is. This is what began it all. \ou just 

read it for yourself, sir," 

I took the paper from him and read as follows : 

r "To the Red-Headed League. —On account of 

the bequest of the late Ezekiah Hopkins, of Lebanon, 
Penn., U.S.A., there is now another vacancy open 
which entitles a member of the League to a salary of 
four pounds a week for purely nominal services. All 
red-headed men who are sound in body and mind, 
and above the age of twenty-one years, are eligible. 
Apply in person on Monday, at eleven o'clock, to 
Duncan Ross, at the offices of the League, 7 Pope s 
Court, Fleet Street." 

" What on earth does this mean ? ” I ejaculated, 
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after I had twice read over the extraordinary 
announcement. 

Holmes chuckled, and wriggled in his chair, as was 
his habit when in high spirits. " It is a little off the 
beaten track, isn t it ? said he. *' And now, Mr. 
Wilson, off you go at scratch, and tell us all about 
yourself, your household, and the effect which this 
advertisement had upon your fortunes. You will 
first make a note. Doctor, of the paper and the date/’ 

" It is The Morning Chronicle, of April 27, 1S00. 
Just two months ago." 

" Vei 7 good. Now, Mr. Wilson ? ” 

" St is just as I have been telling you, Mr 
Sherlock Holmes,” said Jabez Wilson, mopping his 
forehead, " I have a small pawnbroker's business at 
Coburg Square, near the City. It's not a very large 
affau-, and of late years it has not done more than 
just give me a hving. I used to be able to keep 
two assistants, but now I only keep one ; and I 
would have a job to pay him, but that he is willing 
m f ° r kalf -ges. so as to leam the business.” 

Sherlock Holmes" 1116 * th ‘ S y ° U ‘ h ? ” 3Sked 

“ His name is Vincent Spaulding, and he's not 
such a youth either. It’s hard to say his age ! 

and I knm ^ * s J! larter distant, Mr. Holmes; 
S L™ Very r U T tllat he “ uld better himself 
“terT f T !■ { am aWe U S ive him. Bui 

in hist’ead? ”' S ' Why Should 1 P ut id «s 

Why, indeed ? Y*u seem most fortunate in 
aving an empty* wh# c.mes under the full market 
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price. It is not a common experience among 
employers in this age. I don’t know that your 
assistant is not as remarkable as your advertisement.” 

“ Oh, he has his faults, too," said Mr. Wilsoq, 
" Never was such a fellow for photography. Snap¬ 
ping away with a camera when he ought to be 
improving his mind, and then diving down into the 
cellar like a rabbit into its hole to develop his pic¬ 
tures. That is his main fault ; but on the whole, 
he’s a good worker. There’s no vice in him.” 

" He is still with you, I presume ? " 

"Yes, sir. He and a girl of fourteen, who does a 
bit of simple cooking, and keeps the place clean— 
that's all I have in the house, for I am a widower, 
and never had any family. We live very quietly, 
sir, the three of us; and we keep a roof over our 
heads, and pay our debts, if we do nothing more. 

“ The first thing that put us out was that adver¬ 
tisement. Spaulding, he came down into the office 
just this day eight weeks with this very paper in 
his hand, and he says : 

“ * I wish to the Lord, Mr, Wilson, that I was a 

red-headed man.' 

f ‘ ‘ Why that ? ' I asks. 

" ‘ Why/ says he, ' here’s another vacancy on the 
League of the Red-headed Men. It’s worth quite a 
little fortune to any man who gets it, and I under¬ 
stand that there are more vacancies than there are 
men, so that the trustees are at their wits’ end what 
to do with the money. If my hair would only 
change colour, here’s a nice little crib all ready for me 

to step into.’ 
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Why, what is it, then ? ' I asked. You see, 
Mr. Holmes, I am a very stay-at-home man, and, as 
my business came to me instead of my having to 
,go to it, I was often weeks on end without putting 
my foot over the door-mat. In that way I didn't 

know much of what was going on outside, and I was 
always glad of a bit of news. 

Have you never heard of the League of the 

Red-headed Men ? he asked, with his eyes open. 
Never.' 

Why, I wonder at that, for you arc eligible 
yourself for one of the vacancies.’ 


M f 


And what are they worth ? ' I asked. 

" ‘ 0h > m crely a couple of hundred a year, but the 
work is slight, and it need not interfere much with 
one's other occupations.' 

" Well, you can easily think that that made me 
pnek up my ears, for the business has not been 
over good for some years, and an extra couple of 
hundred would have been very handy. 

" | Tell me all about it.' said I. 

, ” ‘ WeU -’ said he ’ showing me the advertisement 
you can see for yourself that the League has a 
vacancy, and there is the address where you should 
apply for particulars. As far as I can make out, 

p v W , aS founded b y an American millionaire 
Ezekiah Hopkins, who was very peculiar in his ways’ 

He was himself red-headed, and he had a great 

f ° r ,f ^acled men; so, when he led 

in The h < he had left his enorm ous fortune 
m the hands of trustees, with instructions to apply 

the interest to the providing of easy berths to men 
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whose hair is of that colour. From all I hear it is 
splendid pay, and very little to do/ 

But/ said I, ' there would be millions of red¬ 
headed men who would apply/ 

Not so many as you might think/ he answered. 
' You see, it is really confined to Londoners, and to 
grown men. This American had started from Lon¬ 
don when he was young, and he wanted to do the 
old town a good turn. Then, again, I have heard it 
is no use your applying if your hair is light red, or 
dark red, or anything but real, bright, blazing, fiery 
red. Now, if you cared to apply, Mr. Wilson, you 
would just walk in ; but perhaps it would hardly 
be worth your while to put yourself out of the way 
for the sake of a few hundred pounds/ 

“ Now, it is a fact, gentlemen, as you may see for 
yourselves, that my hair is of a very full and rich 
tint, so that it seemed to me that, if there was to be 
any competition in the matter, I stood as good a 
chance as any man that I had ever met. vincent 
Spaulding seemed to know so much about it that 
I thought he might prove useful, so I just ordered 
him to put up the shutters for the day, and to 
come right away with me. He was very willing 
to have a holiday, so we shut the business up, and 
started off for the address that was given us in the 
advertisement. 

" I never hope to see such a sight as that again, 
Mr. Holmes. From north, south, east, and west 
every man who had a shade of red in his hair had 
tramped into the City to answer the advertisement. 
Fleet Street was choked with red-hcaded folk, and 
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Pope s Court looked like a. coster s orange barrow. 
I should not have thought there were so many in 
the whole country as were brought together by that 
single advertisement. Every shade of colour they 
were—straw, lemon, orange, brick, Irish-settcr, liver, 
elay , but, as Spaulding said, there were not many 
who had the real vivid flame-coloured tint. When 
I saw how many were waiting, I would have given 
it up in despair; but Spaulding would not hear of 
it. How he did it I could not imagine, but he 
pushed and pulled and butted until he got me 
through the crowd, and right up to the steps which 
led to the office. There was a double stream upon 
the stair, some going up in hope, and some coming 
back dejected ; but we wedged in as well as we could 
and soon found ourselves in the office.” 

} our experience has been a most entertaining 

0n , e ' , re , m ^ rked HoImes . as his client paused and 
refreshed his memory with a huge pinch of snuff. 

Pray continue your very interesting statement.” 

There was nothing in the office but a couple of 

wooden chairs and a deal table, behind which sat a 

Zt m Z' a 4 f ad that was evcn re dder than 
mme He said a few words to each candidate as 

nie up, and then he always managed to find 

some fault in them which would disqua ffy them 

ea'sv ’ d n " 0t Seem to be ««*a veTy 

came the ^ However - when our turn 

came, the little man was more favourable to me 

than to any of the others, and he closed the door 

as weltered, so that he might have a private word 
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This is Mr. Jabez Wilson,' said my assistant 
' and he is willing to fill a vacancy in the League/ 
And he is admirably suited for it/ the other 
answered, ' He has every requirement. I cannot 
recall when I have seen anything so fine.’ He took 
a step backwards, cocked his head on one side, and 
gazed at my hair until I felt quite bashful. Then 
suddenly he plunged forward, wrung my hand, and 
congratulated me warmly on my success. 

** * It would be injustice to hesitate/ said he. 
* You will, however, I am sure, excuse me for taking 
an obvious precaution/ With that he seized my 
hair in both his hands, and tugged until I yelled with 
the pain. ‘ There is water in your eyes/ said he, as 
he released me. ‘ I perceive that all is as it should 
be. But we have to be careful, for we have twice 
been deceived by wigs and once by paint. I could 
tell you tales of cobbler's wax which would disgust 
you with human nature/ He stepped over to the 
window, and shouted through it at the top of his 
voice that the vacancy was filled. A groan of dis¬ 
appointment came up from below, and the folk all 
trooped away in different directions, until there was 
not a red head to be seen except my own and that 
of the manager. 

“ * My name,' said he, ' is Mr. Duncan Ross, and 
I am myself one of the pensioners upon the fund 
left by our noble benefactor. Are you a married 
man, Mr. Wilson ? Have you a family ? ' 

" I answered that I had not. 

“ His face fell immediately. 

“ » Dear me ! ' he said gravely,' that is very serious 
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indeed ! I am sorry to hear you say that. The fund 
was, of course, for the propagation and spread of the 
red-heads as well as for their maintenance. It is 
exceedingly unfortunate that you should be a 
bachelor.' 


“ My face lengthened at this, Mr. Holmes, for I 
thought that I was not to have the vacancy after 
all, but after thinking it over for a few minutes, 
he said that it would be all right. 

In the case of another, said he, ' the objection 

might be fatal, but we must stretch a point in 

favour of a man with such a head of hair as yours. 

When shall you be able to enter upon your new 
duties ? ' 


Well, it is a little awkward, for I have a business 
already,' said I. 

" ‘ Oh, never mind about that, Mr. Wilson ! * said 

Vincent Spaulding. ‘ I shall be able to look after 
that for you,' 

What would be the hours ? ’ I asked. 

Ten to two.' 


Now a pawnbroker’s business is mostly done of 

an evening, Mr. Holmes, especially Thursday and 

Friday evening, which is just before pay-day • so 

it would suit me very well to earn a little in’ the 

mornings. Besides, I knew that my assistant was 

a good man, and that he would see to anything that 
turned up. ° 


That would suit me very well/ said I. 
the pay ? ' 


And 


* Is four pounds a week.* 
And the work ? ’ 
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'' ' Is purely nominal. ’ 

" f What do you call purely nominal ?' 

“ ' Well, you have to be in the office, or at least 
in the building, the whole time. If you leave, you 
forfeit your whole position for ever. The will is very 
clear upon that point. You don’t comply with the 
conditions if you budge from the office during that 
time/ 


" ‘ It's only four hours a day, and I should not 
think of leaving,’ said I. 

“ ' No excuse will avail/ said Mr. Duncan Ross, 
' neither sickness, nor business, nor anything else. 
There you must stay, or you lose your billet/ 

“ ' And the work ? ’ 

“ r Is to copy out the Encyclopedia Bntanmca. 
There is the first volume of it in that press. You 


must find your own ink, pens, and blotting-paper, 
but we provide this table and chair. Will you be 

ready to-morrow ? ' 

" ' Certainly/ I answered. 

" ' Then, good-bye, Mr. Jabez Wilson, and let me 
congratulate you once more on the important P 0bl " 
tion which you have been fortunate enough to gain/ 
He bowed me out of the room, and I went home 
with my assistant, hardly knowing what to say or 
do, I was so pleased at my own good fortune. 

" f Well, I thought over the matter all day, and 
by evening I was in low spirits again ; for I had 
quite persuaded myself that the whole affair must 
be some great hoax or fraud, though what its object 
might be I could not imagine. It seemed altogether 
past belief that anyone could make such a will, or 
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that they would pay such a sum for doing any¬ 
thing so simple as copying out the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. Vincent Spaulding did what he could 
to cheer me up, but by bedtime I had reasoned 
myself out of the whole thing. However, in the 
morning I determined to have a look at it anyhow, 
so I bought a penny bottle of ink, and with a quill 
pen, and seven sheets of foolscap paper, I started 
off for Pope’s Court. 


Well, to my surprise and delight everything was 
as right as possible. The table was set out ready for 
me, and Mr. Duncan Ross was there to see that I 
got fairly to work. He started me off upon the letter 
A, and then he left me ; but he would drop in from 
time to time to see that all was right with me. At 
two o’clock he bade me good day, complimented me 

upon the amount that I had written, and locked the 
door of the office after me. 


''This went on day after day, Mr. Holmes, and 
, ^ aturday the manager came in and planked down 
lour golden sovereigns for my week's work. It was 
the same next week, and the same the week after 
i-very morning I was there at ten, and every after¬ 
noon I left at two. By degrees Mr. Duncan Ross 

at ter ^a 0 " Ce ° f & m0rnin f?' and ‘hen, 

alter a time, he did not come in at all. Still of 

course, I never dared to leave the room for an instant 

c W T 10t sur ! when he mi g>it come, and the billet 

t ^ j a g° od one » and suited me so well that 
I would not risk the loss of it. 

written t , P l aSSed away Mke this . and 1 had 

wntten about Abbots, and Archery, and Armour, 
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and Architecture, and Attica, and hoped with dili¬ 
gence that I might get on to the B's before very 
long. It cost me something in foolscap, and I had 
pretty nearly filled a shelf with my writings. And 
then suddenly the whole business came to an end." 

" To an end ? ” 

“ Yes, sir. And no later than this morning. I 
went to my work as usual at ten o’clock, but the 
door was shut and locked, with a little square of card¬ 
board hammered on to the middle of the panel with 
a tack. Here it is, and you can read for yourself." 

He held up a piece of white cardboard, about 
the size of a sheet of note-paper. It read in this 
fashion :— 

" The Red-Headed League is Dissolved. 

Oct. 9, 1890." 

Sherlock Holmes and I surveyed this curt an¬ 
nouncement and the rueful face behind it, until the 
comical side of the affair so completely over-topped 
every other consideration that we both burst out 
into a roar of laughter, 

" I cannot see that there is anything very funny/ 
cried our client, flushing up to the roots of his 
flaming head. "If you can do nothing better than 

laugh at me, I can go elsewhere.” 

" No, no," cried Holmes, shoving him back into 
the chair from which he had half risen. " I really 
wouldn't miss your case for the world. It is most 
refreshingly unusual. But there is, if you will excuse 
me saying so, something just a little funny about it. 
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Pray what steps did you take when you found the 
card upon the door ? " 

' I was staggered, sir. I did not know what to 
do. Then I called at the offices round, but none of 
them seemed to know anything about it. Finally, I 
went to the landlord, who is an accountant living 
on the ground floor, and I asked him if he could tell 
me what had become of the Red-headed League. 
He said that he had never heard of any such body. 
Then I asked him who Mr. Duncan Ross was. He 
answered that the name was new to him. 

Well/ said I, ' the gentleman at No. 4/ 

What, the red-headed man ? * 

Yes.' 

Oh/ said he, ‘ his name was William Morris. 
He was a solicitor, and was using my room as a 
temporary convenience until his new premises were 

ready. He moved out yesterday . 1 

‘‘ ‘ Where could I find him ? ' 

'' ‘ Oh, at his new offices. He did tell me the 

PailIV YeS< 17 KinS Edward Street - n ear St. 

,, } ! t f rted off ’ Mr - Holmes, but when I got to 
hat address it was a manufactory of artificial knee- 

wnr an< L n ° ° ne m [t had ever heard of either Mr. 
William Moms, or Mr. Duncan Ross." 

“ ^ nd Y h . at did you do then ? " asked Holmes. 

th* ^ VGnt me t0 Saxe ’ Cob nrg Square, and I took 
the advice of my assistant. But he could not help 

/ “ ^ y , way -. He couId only say that if I waited 
I should hear by post. But that was not quite 

g od enough, Mr. Holmes. I did not wish toVse 
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such a place without a struggle, so, as I had heard 
that you were good enough to give advice to poor 
folk who were in need of it, I came right away to 
you." 

“ And you did very wisely," said Holmes. 

Your case is an exceedingly remarkable one, and 
I shall be happy to look into it. From what you 
have told me I think that it is possible that graver 
issues hang from it than might at first sight appear.” 

“ Grave enough! " said Mr. Jabez Wilson. 
" Why, I have lost four pounds a week." 

" As far as you are personally concerned," re¬ 
marked Holmes, “ I do not see that you have any 
grievance against this extraordinary league. On the 
contrary, you are, as I understand, richer by some 
thirty pounds, to say nothing of the minute know¬ 
ledge which you have gained on every subject which 
comes under the letter A. You have lost nothing 
by them.” 

" No, sir. But I want to find out about them, 
and who they are, and what their object was in 
playing this prank—if it was a prank—upon me. 
It was a pretty expensive joke for them, for it cost 
them two-and-thirty pounds." 

" We shall endeavour to clear up these points for 
you. And, first, one or two questions, Mr. Wilson. 
This assistant of yours who first called your atten¬ 
tion to the advertisement—how long had he been 
with you ? " 

" About a month then." 

" How did he come ? " 

" In answer to an advertisement." 
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" Was he the only applicant ? ” 

" No, I had a dozen.” 

" Why did you pick him ? ” 

" Because he was handy, and would come cheap.” 
“ At half wages, in fact.” 

“ Yes.” 

" w ^at is he like, this Vincent Spaulding ? ” 

Small, stout-built, very quick in his ways, no 

hair on his face, though he's not short of thirty. 

Has a white splash of acid upon his forehead.” 

Holmes sat up in his chair in considerable excite¬ 
ment. 


I thought as much, said he. ” Have you ever 
observed that his ears are pierced for ear-rings ? ” 

\ es, sir. He told me that a gipsy had done it 
for him when he was a lad.” 


Hum 1 said Holmes, sinking back in deep 
thought. ” He is still with you ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, sir ; I have only just left him.” 

” And has your business been attended to in vour 
absence ? ” J 

" - Nothin g to complain of, sir. There’s never verv 
much to do of a morning.” 

" That will do, Mr. Wilson. I shall be happy to 
give you an opinion upon the subject in the course 

that b 7 T T' T °' day iS Saturda y. and I hope 
h " w y „ w 5 W may COme to a conclusion.” 

had lef-^T; ,, Sa ‘ d H ° lmes - when our visitor 
ad left us, what do you make of it all ? " 

make nothing of it,” I answered, frankly " Tt 
is a most mysterious business.” 

As a rule,” said Holmes, ” the more bizarre a 
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thing is the less mysterious it proves to be. It is 
your commonplace, featureless crimes which are 
really puzzling, just as a commonplace face is the 
most difficult to identify. But I must be prompt 
over this matter.” 

“ What are you going to do then ? ” I asked. 

" To smoke,” he answered. ” It is quite a three- 
pipe problem, and I beg that you won't speak to 
me for fifty minutes.” He curled himself up in his 
chair, with his thin knees drawn up to his hawk-like 
nose, and there he sat with his eyes closed and his 
black clay pipe thrusting out like the bill of some 
strange bird. I had come to the conclusion that 
he had dropped asleep, and indeed was nodding 
myself, when he suddenly sprang out of his chair 
with the gesture of a man who had made up his 
mind, and put his pipe down upon the mantelpiece. 

“ Sarasate plays at the St, James's Hall this 
afternoon,” he remarked. ” What do you think, 
Watson ? Could your patients spare you for a few 
hours ? ” 

44 1 have nothing to do to-day. My practice is 
never very absorbing.” 

“ Then put on your hat, and come. I am going 
through the City first, and we can have some lunch 
on the way. I observe that there is a good deal of 
German music on the programme, which is rather 
more to my taste than Italian or French. It is 
introspective, and I want to introspect. Come 
along 1” 

We travelled by the Underground as far as Alders- 
gate * and a short walk took us to Saxe-Coburg 
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Square, the scene of the singular story which we had 
listened to in the morning. It was a pokey, little, 
shabby-genteel place, where four lines of dingy two- 
storied brick houses looked out into a small railed-in 
enclosure, where a lawn of weedy grass and a few 
clumps of faded laurel bushes made a hard fight 
against a smoke-laden and uncongenial atmosphere. 

ree gilt balls and a brown board with " Tabez 
Wilson ' m white letters, upon a corner house 
announced the place where our red-headed client 
earned on his business. Sherlock Holmes stopped 
m front of it with his head on one side and looked 

Lrl 1 °^ e rn Wlth ru 1S CyeS shinin S brightly between 
puckered lids. Then he walked slowly up the street 

and then down again to the corner, still looking 

keenly at the houses. Finally he returned to thf 

pawnbroker s, and. having thumped vigorously upon 

the pavement with his stick two or three times he 

went up to the door and knocked. It was infantlv 

SIT 41 b vf a 1 bri ^ ht ' lookin g» clean-shaven young 
fellow, who asked him to step in ^ 

walktdaway U °" He^’ln H ° hneS as we 

smartest man in Londonand T ^ 

sure that he has not a claim to be thhd T h T 
lenown something of him before.” ' 1 h 

counts for a good deal th^ Wllson s assistant 

gooa deal in this mystery of the Red- 
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headed League. I am sure that you inquired your 
way merely in order that you might see him." 

" Not him." 

" mat then ? " 

" The knees of his trousers." 

“ And what did you see ? " 

" What I expected to see." 

“ Why did you beat the pavement ? " 

** My dear Doctor, this is a time for observation, 
not for talk. We are spies in an enemy’s country. 
We know something of Saxe-Coburg Square. Let 
us now explore the paths which lie behind it.” 

The road in which we found ourselves as we 


turned round the corner from the retired Saxe- 
Coburg Square presented as great a contrast to it as 
the front of a picture does to the back. It was one 
of the main arteries which convey the traffic of the 
City to the north and west, ihe roadway was 
blocked with the immense stream of commerce flow¬ 
ing in a double tide inwards and outwards, while 
the footpaths were black with the hurrying swarm of 
pedestrians. It was difficult to realize as we looked 
at the line of fine shops and stately business premises 
that they really abutted on the other side upon the 
faded and stagnant square which we had just quitted. 

“ Let me see," said Holmes, standing at the 
corner, and glancing along the line, " I should like 
iust to remember the order of the houses here, l 
is a hobby of mine to have an exact knowledge of 
London. There is Mortimer’s, the tobacconist, the 
little newspaper shop, the Coburg branch o e 
City and Suburban Bank, the Vegetarian Restaurant, 
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and McFarlane's carriage-building depot. That car¬ 
ries us right on to the other block. And now, 
Doctor, we've done our work, so it’s time we had 
some play. A sandwich, and a cup of coffee, and 
then off to violin land, where all is sweetness, and 
delicacy, and harmony, and there are no red-headed 
clients to vex us with their conundrums.'* 

My friend was an enthusiastic musician, being 
himself not only a very capable performer, but a 
composer of no ordinary merit. All the afternoon 
he sat in the stalls wrapped in the most perfect 
happiness, gently waving his long thin fingers in 
tune to the music, while his gently shilling face 
and his languid, dreamy eyes were as unlike those 
of Holmes the sleuth-hound, Holmes, the relentless 
keen-witted, ready-handed criminal agent, as it was 
possible to conceive. In his singular character the 
dual nature alternately asserted itself, and his 
extreme exactness and astuteness represented as I 

a h !r° r th .°“? ht - the re ^tion against the poetic 
nd contemplative mood which occasionally pre- 

dommated m him. The swing of his nature took 

m from extreme languor to devouring energy 

as then for'd WeU ’ ^ " ever 50 trul y fo™idabte 

letterTSn s am V? iS ^blfck- 

letter editions. Then it was that the lust of the 

“K—JS:”rrrs as 

man whose knowledge was not that of other mortals 
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When I saw him that afternoon so enwrapped in 
the music at St. James’s Hall I felt that an evil time 
might be coming upon those whom he had set himself 
to hunt down. 

" You want to go home, no doubt, Doctor," he 
remarked, as we emerged. 

” Yes, it would be as well." 

“ And I have some business to do which will take 
some hours. This business at Coburg Square is 
serious." 

" Why serious ? " 

“ A considerable crime is in contemplation. I 
have every reason to believe that we shall be in time 
to stop it. But to-day being Saturday rather com¬ 
plicates matters. I shall want your help to-night.” 

" At what time ? ” 

" Ten will be early enough.” 

“ I shall be at Baker Street at ten.” 

“ Very well. And, I say, Doctor ! there may be 
some little danger, so kindly put your army revolver 
in your pocket.” He waved his hand, turned on 
his heel, and disappeared in an instant among the 

crowd. 

I trust that I am not more dense than my neigh¬ 
bours, but I was always oppressed with a sense of 
my own stupidity in my dealings with Sherlock 
Holmes. Here I had heard what he had heard, 
I had seen what he had seen, and yet from his 
words it was evident that he saw clearly not only 
what had happened, but what was about to happen, 
while to me the whole business was still confused 
and grotesque. As I drove home to my house in 
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Kensington I thought over it all, from the extra¬ 
ordinary story of the red-headed copier of the 
Encyclopaedia down to the visit to Saxe-Coburg 
Square, and the ominous words with which he had 
parted from me. What was this nocturnal expedi¬ 
tion, and why should I go armed ? Where were we 
going, and what were we to do ? I had the hint 
from Holmes that this smooth-faced pawnbroker’s 
assistant was a formidable man—a man who might 
play a deep game. I tried to puzzle it out, but gave 

it up in despair, and set the matter aside until nieht 
should bring an explanation. % 

It was a quarter past nine when I started from 
home and made my way across the Park, and so 
through Oxford Street to Baker Street. Two han¬ 
soms were standing at the door, and. as I entered the 
passage, I heard the sound of voices from above 
On entering his room, I found Holmes in animated 
conversation with two men, one of whom I rccoe- 
rnzed as Peter Jones, the official police agent • 

w.ThV u r T a Iong - thin > s ad-faced man! 

frock-coat" 7 " ^ ° ppressivcl y respectable 

toni^ I ° U , rparty is complete,” said Holmes, but- 
ning up his pea-jacket, and taking his heavy 

hun mg-crop from the rack. «• Watson 8 1 think y7u 
know Mr. Jones, of Scotland Yard ? Let me intro¬ 
duce you to Mr. Merryweather, who is to be our 
companion in to-night's adventure.” 

see ” slid Tn Unting i" C ° UpleS again - Doct °r. you 
f -‘ , , Jones in his consequential way '■ Our 

fnend here is a wonderful man for starting" a chie 
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* 

All he wants is an old dog to help him to do the 
running down.'* 

“ I hope a wild goose may not prove to be the 
end of our chase/' observed Mr. Merryweather 
gloomily. 

“ You may place considerable confidence in Mr. 
Holmes, sir,” said the police agent loftily. " He has 
his own little methods, which are, if he won’t mind 
my saying so, just a little too theoretical and fan¬ 
tastic, but he has the makings of a detective in him. 
It is not too much to say that once or twice, as in 
that business of the Sholto murder and the Agra 
treasure, he has been more nearly correct than the 
official force." 

“ Oh, if you say so, Mr. Jones, it is all right! " 
said the stranger, with deference. " Still, I confess 
that I miss my rubber. It is the first Saturday night 
for seven-and-twenty years that I have not had my 
rubber." 

” I think you will find," said Sherlock Holmes, 
“ that you will play for a higher stake to-night than 
you have ever done yet, and that the play will be 
more exciting. For you, Mr. Merryweather, the 
stake will be some thirty thousand pounds ; and 
for you, Jones, it will be the man upon whom you 

wish to lay your hands." 

“ John Clay, the murderer, thief, smasher, and 
forger. He's a young man, Mr. Merryweather, but 
he is at the head of his profession, and I would rather 
have my bracelets on him than on any criminal in 
London. He's a remarkable man, is young John 
Clay. His grandfather was a Royal Duke, and he 
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himself has been to Eton and Oxford. His brain 
is as cunning as his fingers, and though we meet 
signs of him at every turn, we never know where 
to find the man himself. He'll crack a crib in Scot¬ 
land one week, and be raising money to build an 
orphanage in Cornwall the next. I’ve been on his 
track for years, and have never set eyes on him yet." 

I hope that I may have the pleasure of intro¬ 
ducing you to-night. I’ve had one or two little 
turns also with Mr. John Clay, and I agree with you 
that he is at the head of his profession. It is past 
ten, however, and quite time that we started. If 

you two will take the first hansom, Watson and I will 
follow in the second." 


Sherlock Holmes was not very communicative 
during the long drive, and lay back in the cab hum¬ 
ming the tunes which he had heard in the afternoon. 
We rattled through an endless labyrinth of gas-lit 
streets until we emerged into Farringdon Street. 

d ?f thCTe n0W •’' my friend remarked. 
This fellow Merryweather is a bank director and 

personally interested in the matter. I thought it 
“ t0 h “ ve J° nes with us also. He is not a 

fessinn U ° H u° Ugh “ abS ° 1Ute imbecUe in his pro- 

as a hull/ 6 ,° ne P0SltlVe virtue - Hc is as brave 
s a bulldog, and as tenacious as a lobster if he gets 

We had reached the same crowded thoroughfare in 

* 1 - “ “ »«i~ i» .h. j;z o ° 
*r Items'tSSSS* ■» 

y ’ e P asse d down a narrow passage, 
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and through a side door, which he opened for us. 
Within there was a small corridor, which ended in 
a very massive iron gate. This also was opened, 
and led down a flight of winding stone steps, which 
terminated at another formidable gate. ’Mr. Merry- 
weather stopped to light a lantern, and then con¬ 
ducted us down a dark, earth-smelling passage, and 
so, after opening a third door, into a huge vault 
or cellar, which was piled all round with crates and 
massive boxes. 

"You are not very vulnerable from above,” 
Holmes remarked, as he held up the lantern and 
gazed about him. 

"Nor from below,” said Mr. Merryweather, 
striking his stick upon the flags which lined the 
floor. " Why, dear me, it sounds quite hollow I ” 
he remarked, looking up in surprise. 

" I must really ask you to be a little more quiet,” 
said Holmes severely, " You have already im¬ 
perilled the whole success of our expedition. Might 
I beg that you would have the goodness to sit down 
upon one of those boxes, and not to interfere ? ” 

The solemn Mr. Merryweather perched himself 
upon a crate, with a very injured expression upon 
his face, while Holmes fell upon his knees upon the 
floor, and, with the lantern and a magnifying lens, 
began to examine minutely the cracks between the 
stones. A few seconds sufficed to satisfy him, for he 
sprang to his feet again, and put his glass in his 

pocket. „ 

" We have at least an hour before us, he re¬ 
marked, " for they can hardly take any steps until 
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the good pawnbroker is safely in bed. Then they 
will not lose a minute, for the sooner they do their 
work the longer time they will have for their escape. 
We are at present, Doctor—as no doubt you have 
divined—in the cellar of the City branch of one of 
the principal London banks. Mr. Merrywcather is 
the chairman of directors, and he will explain to you 
that there are reasons why the more daring criminals 

of London should take a considerable interest in this 
cellar at present." 


" It is our French gold," whispered the director. 
We have had several warnings that an attempt 
might be made upon it." 

" Your French gold ? " 

Yes. We had occasion some months ago to 
strengthen our resources, and borrowed, for that 
purpose, thirty thousand napoleons from the Bank 
of France. It has become known that we have 
never had occasion to unpack the money, and that 
it is still lying in our cellar. The crate upon which 
I sit contains two thousand napoleons packed be¬ 
tween layers of lead foil. Our reserve of bullion is 
much larger at present than is usually kept in a 

smgle branch office, and the directors have had 
misgivings upon the subject." 

“ Which were very well justified," observed 
o mes. And now it is time that we arranged our 
e p ans. expect that within an hour matters 
mil come to a head. In the meantime, Mr. Merry- 

lantern^ mUS * P u * screen over that dark 

“ And sit in the dark ? ” 
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" I am afraid so* X had brought a p^ck of card^ 
in my pocket, and I thought that, as we were a 
partie carree , you might have your rubber after all. 
But I see that the enemy’s preparations have gone 
so far that we cannot risk the presence of a light. 
And, first of all, we must choose our positions. 
These are daring men, and, though we shall take 
them at a disadvantage they may do us some harm, 
unless we are careful. I shall stand behind this 
crate, and do you conceal yourself behind those. 
Then, when I flash a light upon them, close in 
swiftly. If they fire, Watson, have no compunction 
about shooting them down.” 

I placed my revolver, cocked, upon the top of the 
wooden case behind which I crouched. Holmes shot 
the slide across the front of his lantern, and left 
us in pitch darkness—such an absolute darkness as I 
have never before experienced. The smell of hot 
metal remained to assure us that the light was still 
there, ready to flash out at a moment’s notice. To 
me, with my nerves worked up to a pitch of expec¬ 
tancy, there was something depressing and subduing 
in the sudden gloom, and in the cold, dank air of the 
vault. 

“ They have but one retreat,” whispered Holmes. 
** That is back through the house into Saxe-Coburg 
Square. I hope that you have done what I asked 

you, Jones ? ” 

“ I have an inspector and two officers waiting at 
the front door.” 

“ Then we have stopped all the holes. And now 
we must be silent and wait. 
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The Red-headed League 

What a time it seemed ! From comparing notes 

afterwards it was but an hour and a quarter, yet it 

appeared to me that the night must have almost 

gone, and the dawn be breaking above us. My 

limbs were weary and stiff, for I feared to change 

my position, yet my nerves were worked up to the 

highest pitch of tension, and my hearing was so 

acute that I could not only hear the gentle breathing 

of my companions, but I could distinguish the 

deeper, heavier in-breath of the bulky Jones from 

the thin sighing note of the bank director. From 

my position I could look over the case in the direction 

of the floor. Suddenly my eyes caught the glint of 
a light. 

At first it was but a lurid spark upon the stone 

pavement. Then it lengthened out until it became 

a yellow line, and then, without any warning or 

sound, a gash seemed to open and a hand appeared, 

a white, almost womanly hand, which felt about in 

the centre of the little area of light. For a minute 

or more the hand, with its writhing fingers, pro- 

truded out of the floor. Then it was withdrawn as 

suddenly as it appeared, and all was dark again save 

the single lurid spark, which marked a chink between 
the stones. 

wvif dlsa PP earance > however, was but momentary. 
With a rending, tearing sound, one of the broad 
white stones turned over upon its side, and left a 
square gaping hole, through which streamed the 
h! of ^ lantern. Over the edge there peeped a 
. ‘J 1 '* hoyish face, which looked keenly about it 
n then, with a hand on either side of the aperture,* 
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drew itself shoulder high and waist high, until one 
knee rested upon the edge. In another instant he 
stood at the side of the hole, and was hauling after 
him a companion, lithe and small like himself, with 
a pale face and a shock of very red hair. 

" It's all clear,” he whispered. " Have you the 
chisel, and the bags. Great Scott! Jump, Archie, 
jump, and I’ll swing for it! ” 

Sherlock Holmes had sprung out and seized the 
intruder by the collar. The other dived down the 
hole, and I heard the sound of rending cloth as 
Jones clutched at his skirts. The light flashed upon 
the barrel of a revolver, but Holmes 1 hunting-crop 
came down on the man's wrist, and the pistol clinked 
upon the stone floor. 

“ It’s no use, John Clay,” said Holmes blandly; 

“ you have no chance at all.” 

" So I see,” the other answered with the utmost 
coolness. " I fancy that my pal is all right, though 
I see you have got his coat-tails.” 

” There are three men waiting for him at the 

door,” said Holmes. 

u Oh, indeed. You seem to have done the thing 
very completely. I must compliment you.” 

" And I you,” Holmes answered. “ Your red¬ 
headed idea was very new and effective.” 

** You'll see your pal again presently,” said Jones. 
“ He's quicker at climbing down holes than I am. 

Just hold out while I fix the derbies.” 

" I beg that you will not touch me with your 
filthy hands,” remarked our prisoner, as the hand¬ 
cuffs clattered upon his wrists. "You may not be 
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aware that I have royal blood in my veins. Have 
the goodness also when you address me always to 
say ' sir ’ and ' please.’ " 

All right,” said Jones, with a stare and a snigger. 

Well, would you please, sir, march upstairs, where 

we can get a cab to carry your highness to the 
police station.” 

That is better, said John Clay serenely. He 
made a sweeping bow to the three of us, and walked 
quietly off in the custody of the detective. 

Really, Mr. Holmes,” said Mr. Merry weather as 
we followed them from the cellar, ” I do not know 
how the bank can thank you or repay you. There 
is no doubt that you have detected and defeated 
in the most complete manner one of the most deter¬ 
mined attempts at bank robbery that have ever 
come within my experience.” 

“ 1 have ha d one or two little scores of my own 
to settle with Mr. John Clay,” said Holmes. " I 
have been at some small expense over this matter, 
which I shall expect the bank to refund, but beyond 
that I am amply repaid by having had an experience 
wmch is in many ways unique, and by hearing 
he very remarkable narrative of the Red-headed 


hn J°“ s .? e ' Watson,” he explained in the early 
ours of the morning, as we sat over a glass of 
wlnsky-and-soda in Baker Street, " it was perfectly 

r s f r , the first that the only possible object 

of the T* 61 ant ^ st * c business of the advertisement 
ot the League, and the copying of the Encyclopedia, 
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must be to get this not over-bright pawnbroker out 
of the way for a number of hours every day. It 
was a curious way of managing it, but really it would 
be difficult to suggest a better. The method was 
no doubt suggested to Clay’s ingenious mind by the 
colour of his accomplice’s hair. The four pounds a 
week was a lure which must draw him, and what 
was it to them, who were playing for thousands ? 
They put in the advertisement ; one rogue has the 
temporary office, the other rogue incites the man to 
apply for it, and together they manage to secure his 
absence every morning in the week. From the time 
that I heard of the assistant having come for half- 
wages, it was obvious to me that he had some strong 
motive for securing the situation." 

*' But how could you guess what the motive 
was ? " 

" Had there been women in the house, I should 
have suspected a mere vulgar intrigue. That, how¬ 
ever, was out of the question. The man’s business 
was a small one, and there was nothing in his house 
which could account for such elaborate preparations 
and such an expenditure as they were at. It must 
then be something out of the house. What could it 
be ? I thought of the assistant's fondness for 
photography, and his trick of vanishing into the 
cellar. The cellar! There was the end of this 
tangled clue. Then I made inquiries as to this 
mysterious assistant, and found that I had to deal 
with one of the coolest and most daring criminals 
in London. He was doing something in the collar- 
something which took many hours a day for months 
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on end. What could it be, once more ? I could 
think of nothing save that he was running a tunnel 
to some other building. 

‘ So far I had got when we went to visit the 
scene of action, I surprised you by beating upon 
the pavement with my stick. I was ascertaining 
whether the cellar stretched out in front or behind. 
It was not in front. Then I rang the bell, and, as I 
hoped, the assistant answered it. We have had some 
skirmishes, but we had never set eyes on each other 
before. I hardly looked at his face. His knees 
were what I wished to see. You must yourself have 
remarked how worn, wrinkled and stained they were. 
They spoke of those hours of burrowing. The only 
remaining point was what they were burrowing for. 
I walked round the corner, saw that the City and 
Suburban Bank abutted on our friend's premises, 
and felt that I had solved my problem. When you 
drove home after the concert I called upon Scotland 
Yard, and upon the chairman of the bank directors, 
with the result that you have seen.” 

" And how could you tell that they would make 
their attempt to-night ? ” I asked. 

Well, when they closed their League offices that 
was a sign that they cared no longer about Mr. 
Jabez Wilson’s presence ; in other words, that they 
had completed their tunnel. But it was essential 
that they should use it soon, as it might be dis¬ 
covered, or the bullion might be removed. Saturday 

'I 0 * Su ^ them better than any other day, as it 
0 give them two days for their escape. For all 
ese reasons I expected them to come to-night ” 
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" You reasoned it out beautifully/’ I exclaimed in 
unfeigned admiration. "It is so long a chain, and 
yet every link rings true." 

It saved me from ennui," he answered, yawning. 

Alas, I already feel it closing in upon me ! My 
life is spent in one long effort to escape from the 
commonplaces of existence. These little problems 
help me to do so." 

" And you are a benefactor of the race," said I. 

He shrugged his shoulders. " Well, perhaps, 
after all, it is of some little use," he remarked. 

' Vhomme c’est rien—Voeuvre c'est tout,’ as Gustave 
Flaubert wrote to George Sand." ■ 
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NOTES 


bizarre : queer, 
obese : fat. 

chagrin ; disappointment, ill-humour. 

omne ignotum, etc.: “ Everything that is unknown 
is taken to be wonderful." 

nominal services : services which exist in name only 

ser\ ices which do not involve any real work 
propagation : breeding. 

Sarasate : famous violinist. 

introspective : " looking inwards.” Sherlock Holmes 

wants to turn over the case in his mind, 
languid: sleepy. 

improvisations: Sherlock Holmes loved to play the 
violin but not in the way that most violinists 
play. He was fond of improvising, i.e. making up 

lt n !li aS " h r WSnt a u nf r ° r CVen Pky^S '>o ‘one 

at all. Leaning back in his arm-chair of an 

f V 'r ing ; h ' '™’‘ ld c,ose his eyes and scrape care- 
kssly at the fiddle which was thrown across his 
knee. Sometimes the chords were sonorous and 
melanch ol y_ Occasionally they were fantastic and 
Cheerful Clearly they reflected the thoughts which 

thoughts llm ’ w whether the mus ' c aided those 
2 1 0 f. wheth f the Playing was simply the 
result of whim or fancy, was more than I could 
determine ( Study in Scarlet ). 

hUck-letter editions : valuable old books. Sherlock 
Hoimes also loved rare old books. 

nocturnal: at night-time. 

consequential : somewhat pompous, or self-important 
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vulnerable : able to be hurt, 
napoleons : French gold coins, 
bullion : gold. 

partie carree: a party of four, 
ennui ; boredom. 

L'homme c'est rien, etc. : “ Man is nothing—his work 
is everything.” 
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QUESTIONS 

1. What similarity is there between this story and that 

of The Stockbrokers Clerk ? What differences are 
there? 

2. Sherlock Holmes calls this a '* three-pipe ” problem. 
Why? 

3. What is the importance of the mention of the " white 
splash of acid " on the shop-assistant's forehead? 

4. Why did Sherlock Holmes beat the pavement in 
front of the pawnbroker’s shop? 

5 - How did Sherlock Holmes know when the bank 
robbery would take place? 
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THE DYING DETECTIVE 


TV/fRS. HUDSON, the landlady of Sherlock 
^ Holmes, was a long-suffering woman. Not 
only was her first-floor flat invaded at all hours by 
throngs of singular and often undesirable characters, 
but her remarkable lodger showed an eccentricity 
and irregularity in his life which must have sorely 
tried her patience. His incredible untidiness, his 
addiction to music at strange hours, his occasional 
revolver practice within doors, his weird and often 
malodorous scientific experiments, and the atmos¬ 
phere of violence and danger which hung around him 
made him the very u'orst tenant in London. On 
the other hand, his payments w'ere princely. I have 
no doubt that the house might have been purchased 
at the price which Holmes paid for his rooms during 
the years that I w r as with him. 

The landlady stood in the deepest awe of him, and 
never dared to interfere with him, however out¬ 
rageous his proceedings might seem. She was fond 
of him, too, for he had a remarkable gentleness and 
courtesy in his dealings unth women. He disliked 
and distrusted the sex, but he was always a chival¬ 
rous opponent. Knowing how genuine w r as her 
regard for him, I listened earnestly to her story when 
she came to my rooms in the second year of my 
married life and told me of the sad condition to 
w r hich my poor friend was reduced. 
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" He ' s dying, Dr. Watson," said she. " For three 

days he has been sinking, and I doubt if he will last 

the day. He would not let me get a doctor. This 

morning when I saw his bones sticking out of his face 

and his great bright eyes looking at me I could stand 

no more of it. * With your leave or without it, Mr 

Holmes, I am going for a doctor this very hour 'said 

I. ‘ Let it be Watson, then,' said he. I wouldn't 

waste an hour in coming to him, sir, or you may not 
see him alive." 

I was horrified, for I had heard nothing of l,is 
illness. I need not say that I rushed for my coat and 

^ As we drove back I asked for the details. 
There is little I can tell you, sir. He has been 
working at a case down at Rotherhithe, in an alley 
near the river, and he has brought this illness back 
nn. He took to his bed on Wednesday aftcr- 

davs n an l haS r ne r m ° Ved $inCe - For these ‘hree 

dajs neither food nor drink has passed his lips.” 

„ £° od God ! w by did you not call in a doctor > 1 ’ 
m Fe , have it, sir. You know how 

But he’s h f t’ S ' 1 d ' dn t dare t0 disob ey him. 

yourself thf ° ng f ° r th ' S "' orId> as T 011 ' 11 see for 
yourself the moment that you set eyes on him ” 

liehtrf lo d x? deplorable spectacle. In the dim 
gloomy cn 1 ?° Vember day tbe s ick-room was a 
starWa? \ that S aunt ’ " >as ‘ed face 

he^t t ? f 16 b6d Which sent a dull to my 

dune ft" f USh T n dther Cheek ’ and dark crusts 

twitched kcefsUtly 0 ?“ handS UP ° n ‘ he C0Verlet 

cessantly, his voice was croaking and 
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spasmodic. He lay listlessly as I entered the room, 
but the sight of me brought a gleam of recognition to 
his eyes. 

Well, Watson, we seem to have fallen upon evil 
days,” said he, in a feeble voice, but with something 
of his old carelessness of manner. 

“ My dear fellow ! ” I cried, approaching him. 

" Stand back ! Stand right back ! ” said he, with 
the sharp imperiousness which I had associated only 
with moments of crisis. “ If you approach me, 
Watson, I shall order you out of the house.” 
“But why?” 

“ Because it is my desire. Is that not enough ? ” 
Yes, Mrs. Hudson was right. He was more 
masterful than ever. It was pitiful, however, to see 
his exhaustion. 

“ I only wished to help,” I explained. 

“ Exactly ! You will help best by doing what you 

are told.” 

“Certainly, Holmes.” 

He relaxed the austerity of his manner. 

“You are not angry?” he asked, gasping for 

breath. 

Poor devil, how could I be angry when I saw him 

lying in such a plight before me ? 

“ It’s for your own sake, Watson,” he croaked. 

“ For my sake ? ” 

“ I know what is the matter with me. It is a 
coolie disease from Sumatra—a thing that the Dutch 
know more about than we, though they have made 
little of it up to date. One thing only is certain. 
It is infallibly deadly, and it is horribly contagious,” 
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He spoke now with a feverish energy the long 

hands twitching and jerking as he motioned me 
away. 

“ Contagious by touch, Watson—that's it, by 
touch. Keep your distance and all is well " 

A._ 1 • , , ^ • Do you suppose that 

such a consideration weighs with me for an instant > 

It would not affect me in the case of a stranger. Do 

you imagine it would prevent me from doing my 
duty to so old a friend ? • ■■ b 5 

Agam I advanced, but he repulsed me with a look 
oi tunous anger, 

” If you will stand there I will talk. If you do not 
you must leave the room.” 

J* ave f S ° dee P a res P ect for the extraordinary 

wishes even fh™ *t V 1 haVC alWay$ deferrcd t0 his 
en when I least understood them But 

now all my professional instincts were aroused Le 
sick-room" “ d « h «- 1 * ** was his in I 
Holmes, said I, ” you are not yourself A sirk 

i-ss .i ^ 

treat you for them” V ° UrSym P‘ 0mS a „ d 

He looked at me with venomous eyes 

not, let me m aMea h srh e av a e "' hether ' 1 WiU ^ 

confidence,’' said he. 6 SOmeone ln whom 1 have 
,, ?^ en y° u have none in me?" 

<r,r y ' B : » 

praciitioner «„ Vlry 
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mediocre qualifications. It is painful to have to say 
these things, but you leave me no choice/’ 

I was bitterly hurt. 

“ Such a remark is unworthy of you, Holmes. It 
shows me very clearly the state of your nerves. But 
if you have no confidence in me I would not intrude 
my services. Let me bring Sir Jasper Meek or 
Penrose Fisher, or any of the best men in London. 
But someone you must have, and that is final. If 
you think that lam going to stand here and see you 
die without either helping you myself or bringing 
anyone else to help you, then you have mistaken 
your man.” 

” You mean well, Watson,” said the sick man, 
with something between a sob and a groan. “ Shall 
I demonstrate your own ignorance ? What do you 
know, pray, of Tapanuli fever ? What do you know 
of the black Formosa corruption ? ” 

” I have never heard of either.” 

“ There are many problems of disease, many 
strange pathological possibilities, in the East, Wat¬ 
son.” He paused after each sentence to collect his 
failing strength. ” I have learned so much during 
some recent researches which have a medico-criminal 
aspect. It was in the course of them that I con¬ 
tracted this complaint. You can do nothing. 

“ possibly not. But I happen to know that Dr. 
Ainstree, the greatest living authority upon tropical 
disease, is now in London. All remonstrance is 
useless, Holmes. I am going this instant to fetch 
him.” I turned resolutely to the door. 

Never have I had such a shock ! In an instant, 
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with a tiger-spring, the dying man had intercepted 

me. I heard the sharp snap of a twisted key' The 

next moment he had staggered back to Ins lied 

exhausted and panting after his one tremendous 
outnaine of energy* 

Watson" T' 1 ‘s ke ‘ he key from b y birce, 
atson. I ve got you, my friend. Here you are 

and here you will stay unt.I I will otherwise. But 

111 humour you." (All this in little gasps, with 

enable struggles for breath between.) " You’ve 

only my own good at heart. Of course I know tint 

very well. You shall have your way, but given 

time to get my strength. Not now!’ Watson not 

"This • ° Ur °. C ocb ’ At six ymu can go.” 

at six nly A tW ° h ° UrS ' Wa ‘ son ’ 1 P rom '* you will g0 
, ( S1X * Are you content to wait ? " ^ 

I seem to have no choice 

no'h!,° ne in the WOrld ’ Watson - Thank you I need 
no help in arranging the clothes. You will nl. ' 

keep your distance. How Watson h ^ 

other condit,on that I ^ ™ 

one that I choose.”' an y ° U mentlon - but from the 
By all means." 

The first three sensible words tint »™ i 
uttered since you entered this r™ ,,, * y have 

'vill find some books over there i Tm ^ Y° U 
exhausted • T wonrW ^ t re ’ 1 am SOme what 

Pours eleciridj mto “II ^ feel * ^en it 

Watson we Jume our ZZTatT' ? * ^ 

WaS deStmed t0 be turned long before that 
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hour, and in circumstances which gave me a shock 
hardly second to that caused by his spring to the 
door. I had stood for some minutes looking at the 
silent figure in the bed. His face was almost covered 
by the clothes and he appeared to be asleep. Then, 
unable to settle down to reading, I walked slowly 
round the room, examining the pictures of celebrated 
criminals with which every wall was adorned. 
Finally, in my aimless perambulation, I came to the 
mantelpiece. A litter of pipes, tobacco-pouches, 
syringes, pen-knives, revolver cartridges, and other 
debris was scattered over it. In the midst of these 
was a small black and white ivory box with a sliding 
lid. It was a neat little thing, and I had stretched 

out my hand to examine it more closely, when- 

It was a dreadful cry that he gave—a yell which 
might have been heard down the street. My skin 
went cold and my hair bristled at that horrible 
scream. As I turned I caught a glimpse of a con¬ 
vulsed face and frantic eyes. I stood paralysed, 
with the little box in my hand. 

“Put it down ! Down, this instant, Watson— 
this instant, I say ! “ His head sank back upon the 
pillow and he gave a deep sigh of relief as I replaced 
the box upon the mantelpiece. “ I hate to have my 
things touched, Watson. You know that I hate it. 
You fidget me beyond endurance. You, a doctor— 
you are enough to drive a patient into an asylum. 
Sit down, man, and let me have my rest 1 ” 

The incident left a most unpleasant impression 
upon my mind. The violent and causeless excite¬ 
ment, followed by this brutality of speech, so far 
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removed from his usual suavity, showed me how 
deep was the disorganization of his mind. Of all 
ruins, that of a noble mind is the most deplorable. 
I sat in silent dejection until the stipulated time had 
passed. He seemed to have been watching t he clock 
as well as I, for it was hardly six before he began to 
talk with the same feverish animation as before. 

. Now > Watson .'' said he. ‘' Have you any change 
m your pocket ? ’' 

" Yes." 

“ Any silver ? " 

''A good deal." 

How many half-crowns ? " 

" I have five." 

natAw !°° ' ^ 00 * cw! How very unfortu- 

Dut th atS ° n ’ However - such as they are you can 

of vonr m y ° Ur Watch 'P° cket - And all the rest 
«J*ur money f y0Ur lcft trouser-pocket. Thank 

y Tv U '™ 1 balance you so much better like that ” 

aeainm'T raVmg insanit y- He shuddered, and 
S <. y de „ a Sound between a cough and a sob. 

wiUbe verv 1 n ? V , ] ! eht the e as ’ Watson, but you 
more the 5 £ w* U that not for one instant shall it be 
Watson a i,° n ^ Implore you to be careful. 

need not 7 y ° U ’ * hat is e ^ellent. No, you 

kindness toT ^ Now >’ ou wil < h^e the 
table \vithin P m CC letters and papers upon this 

that litter from th^ ^ bank y° u - Now some of 
son I The* ■ he mantel Piece. Excellent, Wat- 
that small ^ 7™ a sugar-tongs there. Kindly raise 

W, v““ Pi, “ “ 

P pers. Good 1 \ ou can now go 
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and fetch Mr, Culverton Smith, of 13 Lower Burke 
Street." 

To tell the truth, my desire to fetch a doctor had 
somewhat weakened, for poor Holmes was so obvi¬ 
ously delirious that it seemed dangerous to leave him. 
However, he was as eager now to consult the person 
named as he had been obstinate in refusing, 

" I never heard the name," said I. 

" Possibly not, my good Watson. It may surprise 
you to know that the man upon earth who is best 
versed in this disease is not a medical man, but a 
planter. Mr. Culverton Smith is a well-known 
resident of Sumatra, now visiting London. An 
outbreak of the disease upon his plantation, which 
was distant from medical aid, caused him to study 
it himself, with some rather far-reaching conse¬ 
quences. He is a very methodical person, and I did 
not desire you to start before six because I was well 
aware that you would not find him in his study. If 
you could persuade him to come here and give us 
the benefit of his unique experience of this disease, 
the investigation of which has been his dearest hobby, 
I cannot doubt that he could help me." 

I give Holmes’ remarks as a consecutive whole, 
and will not attempt to indicate how they were 
interrupted by gaspings for breath and those clutch- 
in gs of his hands which indicated the pain from 
which he was suffering. His appearance had 
changed for the worse during the few hours that I 
had been with him. Those hectic spots were more 
pronounced, the eyes shone more brightly out of 
darker hollows, and a cold sweat glimmered upon his 
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brow. He still retained, however, the jaunty gallan¬ 
try of his speech. To the last gasp he would always 
be the master. 

“ You will tell him exactly how you have left me," 

Sa j d k?' . ^ ou convey the very impression 

which is in your own mind—a dying man—a dying 

and delirious man. Indeed, I cannot think why the 
whole bed of the ocean is not one solid mass of oysters 
so prolific the creatures seem. Ah, I am wandering 1 
btrange how the brain controls the brain What 

was I saying, Watson ? " 

"My directions for Mr. Culverton Smith." 

p. 'I''' 1 remcmber - % life depends upon it. 

Plead with him, Watson. There is no good feeliiv- 

bet« een us. His nephew, Watson—I liad suspicions 

foul play and I allowed liim to see it. The boy 

2 cnf t rnb i y -' * has a grudge a S ainst mc - You 
2 l° n K ’ WatSOn - Be S him. pray him, get 
hm here by any means. He can save me-only 

doum 2if” lg him ^ 3 Cab ’ “ 1 have t0 carr y him 

persuade 2 t d0 n0thing of the sort - You will 
persuade him to come. And then you will return 

m fr °nt of him. Make any excuse net t 

« W “ 

“„„T ” V " &i ' «*• No doubt ” " 

natural enemies which limit ■ 7 

creatures. You and I \v ! T*"* ° f the 

part Shall then ij 1. Son ’ we lave done our 

No. no; horrible I You ^ctoX h ? 

mind." convey all that is in your 
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I left him, full of the image of this magnificent 
intellect babbling like a foolish child. He had 
handed me the key, and with a happy thought I took 
it with me lest he should lock himself in. Mrs. 
Hudson was waiting, trembling and weeping, in the 
passage. Behind me as I passed from the flat I 
heard Holmes’ high, thin voice in some delirious 
chant. Below, as I stood whistling for a cab, a man 
came on me through the fog. 

" How is Mr. Holmes, sir ? " he asked. 

It was an old acquaintance. Inspector Morton, of 
Scotland Yard, dressed in unofficial tweeds. 

“He is very ill," I answered. 

He looked at me in a most singular fashion. Had 
it not been too fiendish, I could have imagined that the 
gleam of the fanlight showed exultation in his face. 

“ I heard some rumour of it," said he. 

The cab had driven up, and I left him. 

Lower Burke Street proved to be a line of fine 
houses lying in the vague borderland between Hot¬ 
ting Hill and Kensington. The particular one at 
which my cabman pulled up had an air of smug and 
demure respectability in its old-fashioned iron rail¬ 
ings, its massive folding-door, and its shining brass- 
work. All was in keeping with a solemn butler who 
appeared framed in the pink radiance of a tinted 

electric light behind him. 

“ Yes, Mr. Culverton Smith is in. Dr. Watson. 

Very good, sir, I will take up your card." 

My humble name and title did not appear to 
impress Mr. Culverton Smith. Through the half¬ 
open door I heard a high, petulant, penetrating voice. 
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"Who is this person? What does he want? 
j Dear me, Staples, how often have I said that I am not 
to be disturbed in my hours of study? ” 

There came a gentle flow of soothing explanation 
from the butler. 

Well, I won’t see him, Staples. I can't have my 
work interrupted like this. I am not at home. Say 

so. Tell him to come in the morning if he really 
must see me." 

Again the gentle murmur. 

Well, well, give him that message. He can come 
j in the morning, or he can stay away. My work must 
not be hindered." 

I thought of Holmes tossing upon his bed of sick¬ 
ness, and counting the minutes, perhaps, until I could 
bring help to him. It was not a time to stand upon 
ceremony. His life depended upon my promptness. 
Before the apologetic butler had delivered his mess- 
1 age I had pushed past him and was in the room. 

With a shrill cry of anger a man rose from a reclin- 
i ing chair beside the fire. I saw a great yellow face, 
coarse-grained and greasy, with heavy double-chin, 

, and two sullen, menacing grey eyes which glared at 
me from under tufted and sandy brows. A high bald 
| k ea d had a small velvet smoking-cap poised coquet- 
tishly upon one side of its pink curve. The skull was 
of enormous capacity, and yet, as I looked down I 
saw to my amazement that the figure of the man was 
small and frail, twisted in the shoulders and back like 
one who has suffered from rickets in his childhood. 

. '„’ S J his : ” he cried * in a high, screaming 

ice. What is the meaning of this intrusion ? 
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Didn’t I send you word that I would see you to¬ 
morrow morning ? " 

“lam sorry," said I, “ but the matter cannot be 
delayed. Mr. Sherlock Holmes-“ 

The mention of my friend's name had an extra¬ 
ordinary effect upon the little man. The look of 
anger passed in an instant from his face. His 
features became tense and alert. 

“ Have you come from Holmes ? “ he asked. 

“ I have just left him." 

“ What about Holmes ? How is he ? “ 

“ He is desperately ill. That is why I have come." 

The man motioned me to a chair, and turned to 
resume his own. As he did so I caught a glimpse of 
his face in the mirror over the mantelpiece. I could 
have sworn that it was set in a malicious and abomin¬ 
able smile. Yet I persuaded myself that it must 
have been some nervous contraction which I had - 
surprised, for he turned to me an instant later with 
genuine concern upon his features. 

“ I am sorry to hear this,' J said he. “I only know 
Mr. Holmes through some business dealings which 
we have had, but I have every respect for his talents 
and his character. He is an amateur of crime, as I 
am of disease. For him the villain, for me the 
microbe. There are my prisons," he continued, 
pointing to a row of bottles and jars which stood 
upon a side table, “ Among those gelatine cultiva¬ 
tions some of the very worst offenders in the world 
are now doing time." 

“ It was on account of your special knowledge that 
Mr. Holmes desired to see you. He has a high 
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opinion of you, and thought that you were the one 
man in London who could help him." 

slid t 1 the “ rtCd ’ and the jaun ‘y 

thmk'nfJ t he M k t d ', Wly should Mr - Holmes 
,, kat I could help him in his trouble > ” 

„ r* au f* of / our knowledge of Eastern diseases." 
But why should he think that this disease which 
has contracted is Eastern ? ” 

» * n some professional inquiry, he has 

Ch ™“ in th, 

JmtSZg? P icked 

•Oh. that's it—is it ? " said he. “ I trust the 

has he beenm°? “ y ° U $UPP0Se ' How 
' About three days.” 

Is he delirious ? ” 

“ Occasionally.” 

• l * ut * ^his sounds serious Tt i a u 

inhuman not to answer his call T “ d be 

any interruption to my work Dr Wat "”*? rC5Cnt 

case is certainly exceptional ’ I ' •» ‘ ’ but this 

at once." optional. I will come with you 

I remembered Holmes’ injunction. 

,. v ave anot her appointment," said I 

Very good. I will g 0 alone T k 

Mr. Holmes' address. You can ^ a n ° te of 

there within half an hour at most “ P ° n my ^ 

was with a sinking henrt ,> , T 

Holmes’ bedroom. For aU tw U 1 T entered 

u tll at I knew the worst 
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might have happened in my absence. To my enor¬ 
mous relief, he had improved greatly in the interval. 
His appearance was as ghastly as ever, but all trace 
of delirium had left him and he spoke in a feeble 
voice, it is true, but with even more than his usual 
crispness and lucidity. 

“ Well, did you sec him, Watson ? " 

" Yes ; he is coming." 

4 ' Admirable, Watson l Admirable ! You are the 
best of messengers." 

44 He wished to return with me." 

" That would never do, Watson. That would be 
obviously impossible. Did he ask what ailed me ? " 

44 I told him about the Chinese in the East End." 

" Exactly I Well, Watson, you have done all that 
a good friend could. You can now disappear from 
the scene." 

" I must wait and hear his opinion, Holmes." 

44 Of course you must. But I have reasons to 
suppose that this opinion would be very much more 
frank and valuable if he imagines that we are alone. 
There is just room behind the head of my bed, 
Watson." 

" My dear Holmes ! " 

" I fear there is no alternative, Watson. The 
room does not lend itself to concealment, which is as 
well, as it is the less likely to arouse suspicion. But 
just there, Watson, I fancy that it could be done. 
Suddenly he sat up with a rigid intentness upon his 
haggard face. 41 There are the wheels, Watson. 
Quick, man, if you love me ! And don't budge, 
whatever happens—whatever happens, do you hear ? 
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Don t speak ! Don’t move l Just listen with all 

your ears.*’ Then in an instant his sudden access 

o strength departed, and his masterful, purposeful 

a k droned away into the low, vague murmurings 
ol a semi-delirious man. b 

From the hiding-place into which I had been so 
s wdtly hustled I heard the footfalls upon the stair, 
with the opening and the closing of the bedroom door.’ 

hen, to my surprise, there came a long silence 
broken only by the heavy breathings and gaspings 
of the sick man. I could imagine that our visitor 
was standing by the bedside and looking down at the 

"Holmef - f tha ; Stran « e huSh ™ broken 
tone of ^ “ Holmes! "«the insistent 

hear me. Holmes ? There was' a rustS as Tf 

LS,"” ih * “ - V 

.. t 7 S t i? at 7 ou ’ Mr - Smith ? •' Holmes whispered 
I hardy dared hope that you would come”' 
The other laughed. 

" I should imagine not,” he said ** a i * 
fire!** am h6re ‘ C ° alS ° f fire ’ Holmes-co e ais y °of 

- >-■ ■ 

Our visitor sniggered. S * 

Londivho doeT Do * 0rt “ nateI y- «* only man in 
with you?” D ° y ° U know is the matter 

™ e , sa ™'' said Holmes. 

Ah ! You recognize the symptoms ? ” 
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“ Only too well." 

" Well, I shouldn't be surprised, Holmes. I 
shouldn’t be surprised if it were the same. A bad 
look-out for you if it is. Poor Victor was a dead man 
on the fourth day—a strong, hearty young fellow. 
It was certainly, as you said, very surprising that he 
should have contracted an out-of-the-way Asiatic 
disease in the heart of London—a disease, too, of 
which I had made such a very special study. Singu¬ 
lar coincidence, Holmes. Very smart of you to 
notice it, but rather uncharitable to suggest that it 
was cause and effect." 

1 ‘ I knew that you did it." 

" Oh, you did, did you ? Well, you couldn’t prove 
it, anyhow. But what do you think of yourself 
spreading reports about me like that, and then crawl¬ 
ing to me for help the moment you are in trouble ? 
What sort of a game is that—eh ? " 

I heard the rasping, laboured breathing of the sick 
man. " Give me the water ! " he gasped. 

“ You’re precious near your end, my friend, but I 
don't want you to go till I have had a word with you. 
That’s why I give you water. There, don't slop it 
about ! That’s right. Can you understand what I 

say ? " 

Holmes groaned. 

" Do what you can for me. Let bygones be by¬ 
gones," he whispered. "I’ll put the words out of 
my head—I swear I will. Only cure me, and I'll 

forget it." 

" Forget what ? " 

" Well, about Victor Savage's death. You as 
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good as admitted just now that you had done it. 
I'll forget it.” 

“ You can forget it or remember it, just as you 

like. I don t see you in the witness-box. Quite 

another shaped box, my good Holmes, I assure you. 

It matters nothing to me that you should know how 

my nephew died. It's not him we are talking about 
It’s you.” 

“ Yes, yes.” 

" The fellow who c ame for me—I’ve forgotten his 
name—said that you contracted it down in the East 
End among the sailors." 

I could only account for it so." 

, Yoa are , proud of your bra ms, Holmes, are you 

not? Think yourself smart, don't you ? You came 

across someone who was smarter this time Now 

cast your mind back. Holmes. Can you think of no 

her way you could have got this thing ? " 

I can t think. My mind is gone. For Heaven’s 
sake help me!” ncaven s 

“ Yes, I will help you. I’ll help you to understand 

lou ST y0 V? a ” d h0W you g°‘ I’d like 

you to know before you die,” 

" Give me something to ease my pain.” 

Painful, is it ? Yes, the coolies used to do some 

squealing towards the end Takes m , “ 0m * 

fancy." es you as cramp, I 

(< Xl#. yes ; it is cramp." 

now I e c‘ a n° U ^ h6ar What 1 say ’ an yhow. Listen 
now I Can you remember anv unusml .n^vT ? 

in your life iust ahnn* +k *■ unusual m cident 
began?” * th tlme y° ur symptoms 
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“No, no; nothing.” 

“ Think again.” 

“ I’m too ill to think.” 

“ Well, then, I'll help you. Did anything come by 
post ? ” 

“By post?” 

“ A box by chance ? ” 

“ I'm fainting—I'm gone ! ” 

“ Listen, Holmes ! ” There was a sound as if he 
was shaking the dying man, and it was all that I 
could do to hold myself quiet in my hiding-place. 
“ You must hear me. You shall hear me. Do you 
remember a box—an ivory box ? It came on Wed¬ 
nesday. You opened it—do you remember ? ” 

“ Yes, yes, I opened it. There was a sharp spring 

inside it. Some joke-” 

“ It was no joke, as you will find to your cost. 

You fool, you would have it and you have got it. 
Who asked you to cross my path ? If you had left 
me alone I would not have hurt you.” 

“I remember,” Holmes gasped. “The spring! 
It drew blood. This box—this on the table. 

" The very one, by George ! And it may as well 
leave the room in my pocket. There goes your last 
shred of evidence. But you have the truth now, 
Holmes, and you can die with the knowledge that I 
killed you. You knew too much of the fate of Victor 
Savage, so I have sent you to share it. You are very 
near your end, Holmes. I will sit here and I will 

watch you die.” ... 

Holmes* voice had sunk to an almost inaudible 

whisper. 
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What is that ? " said Smith. “ Turn up the 
gas? Ah, the shadows begin to fall, do they? 
Yes, I will turn it up, that I may see you the better." 
He crossed the room and the light suddenly bright¬ 
ened. " Is there any other little service that 1 can 
do you, my friend ? " 

" A match and a cigarette." 

I nearly called out in my joy and my amazement. 

He was speaking in his natural voice—a little weak, 

Perhaps, but the very voice I knew. There was a 

long pause, and I felt that Culverton Smith was 

standing in silent amazement looking down at his 
companion. 


What's the meaning of this ? " I heard him say 
at last, in a dry, rasping tone. 

. k est way successfully acting a part is to 
be it," said Holmes. " I give you my word that for 
three days I have tasted neither food nor drink until 
you were good enough to pour me out that glass of 
water. But it is the tobacco which I find most irk- 
some. Ah, here are some cigarettes." I heard the 

S ‘ r j? m 8 ° f ,? m , atc J>- " That is very much better, 
alloa I halloa ! Do I hear the step of a friend ? '' 

There were footfalls outside, the door opened, and 
Inspector Morton appeared. 

Holmes.' 5 ^ Mder 3nd * WS ‘ S y ° Ur man -” said 
pie officer gave the usual cautions. 

Victor^,? y ° U . T thC Charee 0f the murder of one 
Victor Savage, he concluded. 

Sherlock y ™™ gh ! add the attempted murder of one 
Sherlock Holmes, remarked my friend with a 
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chuckle. ” To save an invalid trouble, inspector, 
Mr. Culverton Smith was good enough to give our 
signal by turning up the gas. By the way, the 
prisoner has a small box in the right-hand pocket 
of his coat which it would be as well to remove. 
Thank you. I would handle it gingerly if I were you. 
Put it down here. It may play its part in the trial." 

There was a sudden rush and a scuffle, followed by 
the clash of iron and a cry of pain. 

" You’ll only get yourself hurt,” said the inspector. 

Stand still, will you ? ” There was the click of the 
closing handcuffs. 

“A nice trap! ” cried the high, snarling voice. 
" It will bring you into the dock, Holmes, not me. 
He asked me to come here to cure him. I was sorry 
for him and I came. How he will pretend, no doubt, 
that I have said anything which he may invent which 
will corroborate his insane suspicions. You can lie 
as you like, Holmes. My word is always as good as 
yours.” . 

“ Good heavens ! ” cried Holmes. ” I had totally 
forgotten him. My dear Watson, I owe you a thou¬ 
sand apologies. To think that I should have over¬ 
looked you ! I need not introduce you to Mr. 
Culverton Smith, since I understand that you met 
somewhat earlier in the evening. Have you the cab 
below ? I will follow you when I am dressed, for I 
may be of some use at the station.” 

“ I never needed it more,” said Holmes, as he 
refreshed himself with a glass of claret and some 
biscuits in the intervals of his toilet. ‘‘ However, as 
you know, my habits are irregular, and such a feat 
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means less to me than to most men. It was very 
essential that I should impress Mrs. Hudson with the 
reality of my condition, since she was to convey it to 
you, and you in turn to him. You won’t be offended, 
Watson ? You will realize that among your many 
talents dissimulation finds no place, and that if you 
had shared my secret you would never have been able 
to impress Smith with the urgent necessity of his 
presence, which was the vital point of the whole 
scheme. Knowing his vindictive nature, I was per¬ 
fectly certain that he would come to look upon his 
handiwork.” 

face^”* y ° Ur appcarance ' Holmes—your ghastly 

Ihree days of absolute fast does not improve 
one s beauty, Watson. For the rest, there is nothing 
which a sponge may not cure. With vaseline upon 
one s forehead, belladonna in one's eyes, rouge over 
the cheek-bones, and crusts of beeswax round one’s 

JeHnt Very Sat u fying ° an be P roduced - Malin- 
fhouelitoF 5 v JCCt Up<m Which 1 have sometimes 
talk fbout f g a m ° n0graph * A llUlc occasional 

( bject produces a pleasing effect of delirium ” 

there wJ’n ^ T let mC nCar >’ ou ' siace 

that C I?° U aSk ’ my dcar Watson ? Do you imagine 
Co ‘ ., , . n ° res Pect for your medical talents > 

* dying ZV'CStSf w °“ l , d P“ 

faded to do so. who would bring my Smith 
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within my grasp ? No, Watson, I would not touch 
that box. You can just see if you look at it sideways 
where the sharp spring like a viper’s tooth emerges 
as you open it. I dare say it was by some such 
device that poor Savage, who stood between this 
monster and a reversion, was done to death. My 
correspondence, however, is, as you know, a varied 
one, and I am somewhat upon my guard against any 
packages which reach me. It was clear to me, how¬ 
ever, that by pretending that he had really succeeded 
in his design I might surprise a confession. That 
pretence I have carried out with the thoroughness 
of the true artist. Thank you, Watson, you must 
help me on with my coat. When we have finished 
at the police-station I think that something nutritious 
at Simpson's would not be out of place.” 
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NOTES 


hectic : feverish. V v ; 

spasmodic : jerky. \j 

listlessly : lifelessly. 

imperiousness : commanding manner. 

symptoms : the outward signs of a disease. 

mediocre : merely average. 

pathological : diseased. 

perambulation : walking round. 

suavity : smoothness. 


prolific : fruitful, giving birth to many children, 
petulant : sharply impatient* 

gelatine cultivations : disease-germs are cultivated 
on gelatine by scientists who wish to observe them 
and to find ways of killing them, 
lucidity r clearness. 


dissimulation 
malingering: 

duties. 


pretending to be what you are not. 
feigning illness to avoid unpleasant 


extraneous: 


outside the subject under consideration. 
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QUESTIONS 

1. Why did Sherlock Holmes deceive even his best 
friend, Dr. Watson, when pretending to be ill? 

2. How did Sherlock Holmes' knowledge of tropical 
diseases help him to trap the murderer? 

3. " The best way of successfully acting a part is to be 
it," said Holmes. What did he mean? 

4. Why did Sherlock Holmes treat Dr. Watson so rudely 
when he offered to examine him? 

5. Why was Dr. Watson kept in hiding within earshot 
during the interview between the " dying " detective 
and Culverton Smith? 
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